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i 

HE  had  walked  a  long  while  and  a 
long  way.  His  shoes  bore  witness. 
The  other  pair  had  kept  that  delightful 
sque-e-eak  for  two  whole  days.  These 
were  new,  and  therefore  full  of  squeak, 
when  he  jumped  from  the  veranda;  and 
now  it  was  all  gone.  He  thought  it  must 
have  travelled  up  into  him,  —  into  his 
legs.  There  were  no  springs  in  his  legs,  as 
there  used  to  be.  He  wondered,  stum- 
bling along  the  dreary  road,  whether  the 
springs  also  had  pushed  higher  and  were 
coiling  and  clicking  in  his  head. 

It  was  a  pleasant  walk,  at  first.     From 
Oak    Knoll  —  the    cow-pastur',    Grandpa 
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Wilkins  called  it  —  the  path  led  straight 
to  the  woods.  In  the  woods  were  adven- 
ture and  peace : 
birds  and  squir- 
rels; logs  to  be 
leaped;  thickets 
to  be  threaded ; 
always  underfoot 
an  elastic  carpet 
of  pine  needles, 
and  overhead, 
arching  the 
brave  old  trees, 
a  warm,  caress- 
ing sky.  Sweet 
sounds  and 
odors  filled  the  air  and  tempted  one  to 
linger.  The  boy  was  steadfast :  he  left 
them  all  behind. 

And  after  the  woods  there  were  satis- 
factions. He  laughed  victoriously  as  he 
came  out  of  the  shadow  into  the  sunlight. 
He  ran  half  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill  that 
carried  his  road ;  and  at  the  summit,  glan- 
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cing  around,  he  laughed  again  for  very  glad- 
ness. He  was  so  much  nearer,  so  near ! 
To  be  sure,  the  road  was  here  but  a  drift 
of  dust.  The  grass  was  burned  to  a  crisp 
and  heartless  brown,  and,  like  the  border- 
ing rocks,  appeared  to  radiate  heat.  In- 
sects whirring  over  the  hill-top  sent  out 
sharp,  stinging  calls  that  pierced  the  ear 
like  needles.  Yet  the  river  lay  below,  and 
its  cool  clearness  made  all  seem  almost 
restful. 

The  river  was  narrow  and  lake-like,  full  of 
curves  that  sapped  its  force,  and  hemmed  in 
with  alders  and  overhanging  willows.  Its 
only  show  of  life  was  made  at  the  piers, 
where  it  fretted  into  little  whirlpools ;  and 
their  murmur  rose  so  faintly  that,  when  the 
boy  reached  the  centre  of  the  covered 
bridge,  the  echo  of  his  steps  obscured  it. 
He  hurried  out  from  the  detaining  dusk, 
and  leaned,  relieved,  against  the  rails  that 
enclosed  the  footway.  The  noon  was 
windless.  A  calm  sky  was  mirrored  in 
the  unwrinkled  stream.  Over  against  the 
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farther  bank  a  hawk,  intent  and  watching, 
floated  in  liquid  atmosphere.  The  trees 
behind  him  stooped  to  the  water,  motion- 
less, listening,  —  but  one  knew  that  they 
would  not  wish  to  hear.  The  boy  hushed 
his  foot- falls  as  he  moved  away. 

Indeed  the  river  had  sobered  and  sad- 
dened him.  While  he  went  through  the 
woods,  "  Near —  near —  almost  there  /  "  he 
sang  again  and  again.  He  lost  his  breath 
and  his  song,  running  up  the  hill ;  but  he 
could  laugh  and  rejoice.  Now  he  began 
to  realize  that  he  was  tired ;  and  it  came 
upon  him  that  the  way  might 
be  long,  and  that  presently  the 
sun  would  go  down. 

In    the    prospect    was    no 
cheer.      The    road    stretched 
straight  as  an  arrow,  unfamiliar, 
ff'  interminably  empty.  Not  even 
a  bird  wafted  over  it.     High 
banks,  sloping  inward,  reared 
a  gloomy  wall  on  either  side  and  drained 
their  ooze  upon   the   pathway.     Now  the 
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boy  slipped;  again,  his  feet  stuck  fast. 
The  imprisoning  walls  frowned  and  mocked 
him.  He  felt  a  seated  pain  in  every 
joint. 

Once  he  stopped  and  looked  back.  The 
next  moment  he  shook  his  head,  as  one 
ashamed,  and  bent  to  the  road. 

A  while  ago  he  had  dreaded  darkness. 
Now  he  began  to  think,  what  a  long  day 
it  was !  The  sun  was  still  directly  over- 
head, and  he  felt,  wondering,  that  it 
followed  him.  Perhaps  the  sun  had  made 
a  mistake  :  forgotten  to  set,  perhaps.  It 
must  be  almost  tea-time  — 

He  remembered,  with  a  start,  that  tea- 
time  meant  home,  and  home  was  far 
behind.  He  knew  at  that  instant  that 
he  was  very  hungry.  "Tired — and  — 
hun  — g?y  !  Tired —  and —  hun  — gry  /  " 
Something  seemed  to  hum  it  in  his  ears. 
A  lump  climbed  up  in  his  throat.  He 
winked  hard  to  keep  the  tears  back:  a 
big  boy,  nine  years  old,  had  no  right  to 
cry,  even  if  his  shoes  did  hurt.  He 
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might  walk  on  his  toes !  The  boy  tried 
it,  as  far  as  a  slippery  spot.  There  he 
fell  sprawling. 

While  he  brushed  off  the  mud,  he  cast  a 
hopeless  glance  along  the  road. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  again. 

Surely  the  scene  had  changed  !  As  it 
had  been,  the  strained  sight  found  noth- 
ing to  rest  upon,  this  side  the  horizon; 
but  now  it  seemed  that  just  ahead  the 
bank  cut  off  the  road !  The  boy  for- 
got his  weariness,  his  hunger,  and  his 
bruises.  Those  walls  of  earth  might  close 
around  and  shut  him  in  !  Panic-stricken, 
he  ran.  Still  running,  he  turned  sharply 
into  tall  grass,  parted  by  a  low  fence; 
and  over  this  he  tripped  —  into  an  infant's 
arms ! 

This  was  the  first  impression.  It  lasted 
whilst  the  boy  rolled  on  the  ground.  After 
he  had  looked  at  his  companion,  it  van- 
ished, and  he  drew  a  long  breath  of  won- 
der and  delight.  The  overgrown  baby  was 
an  undergrown  man,  a  roly-poly,  pudgy 
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person,  who,  standing  a-tiptoe,  could  barely 
touch  the   boy's   knee.     The   cook   made 


just  such  little  men  from  scraps  of  pie-crust, 
—  only  they  were  n't  alive.  There  was 
fascination  in  the  familiarity.  As  Grandpa 
Wilkins  would  have  said,  the  boy's  eyes 
went  a-visitin'  and  left  his  manners  to 
home.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  little 
man  opened  his  mouth  with  a  wide,  me- 
chanical movement,  and  gasped,  and 
winked  violently.  The  boy  fell  back  a 
step. 

"  I  smiled,"  the  little  man  explained  in 
a  rumbling  bass. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  the  boy  said,  lifting 
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his  cap.  "  I  'm  glad  to  meet  you.  — I 
guess  you  're  a  fairy,  ain't  you?  "  he  added. 
"  Is  n't  this  Fairyland  ?  " 

The  little  man  nodded. 

"  I  knew  it  was  n't  real  country,"  the 
boy  went  on  confidently,  "  'cause  if  it  had 
been  you  'd  have  said, '  Who  be  ye,  sonny  ? ' 
and  lots  more  things.  I  s'pose  if  you  're 
a  fairy  you  know  where  I  came  from, — 
don't  you?" 

"  I  can't  imagine,"  the  little  man 
answered. 

"Can't  you,  really?" 

"  I  can't  imagine  anything !  "  the  little 
man  said  with  some  irritation.  "  I  don't 
know  how." 

"Oh-h-h!  I  see."  The  boy  did  not, 
but  he  would  not  wait  for  explanation. 
"  I  'm  Reginald  Canning  Edwards,"  he 
volunteered,  "and  I  live  in  Newton.  I 
came  to  get "  —  he  stooped  to  the  little 
man's  ear,  and  whispered,  —  "  to  get  the 
pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow." 

The  little  man  turned  his  back  so  sud- 
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denly  that  the  boy  was  puzzled  and  felt 
afraid.  A  moment  later,  "I  suffer,"  the 
little  man  said  in  a  choked  voice.  "We 
seldom  suffer  in  public.  It  wastes  other  peo- 
ple's time.  —  It  distressed  me,"  he  added 
more  blithely,  "to  hear  that  you'll  have 
to  leave  us.  We  don't  have  rainbows." 

"  Don't  have  rainbows  !  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  nor  northern  lights,  nor  moon- 
shine, nor  anything  —  anything  —  senti- 
mental. We  swap  'em  all  for  sunlight. 
That 's  practical." 

"  But  I  thought  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
was  right  over  there,"  the  boy  persisted. 

"Oh,  very  likely.  Beyond.  It  must 
have  ended  somewhere ;  pretty  things  al- 
ways do  wear  out.  You  may  go  farther. 
Only  I  did  think  —  when  I  saw  you  —  " 
once  more  he  turned  his  back  —  "  that  at 
last  —  here  was  somebody  —  to  —  to  carry 
me  ! 

"That  time,  I  wept,"  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  mournful  satisfaction.  "  I  hope  you 
appreciate  it.  It 's  painful  to  weep  —  and 
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wasteful.     I   seldom  shed   more   than   six 
tears  in  the  course  of  a  year." 

"  Thank  you  !  "  was  the  boy's  earnest 
answer.  "  I  know  it  hurts.  Only  babies 
it  don't.  My  little  sister  can  cry  half-an- 
hour  at  once.  Just  fancy  !  " 

"  I  can't !  "  snarled  the  little  man.  "  I 
don't  know  how  to  fancy.  None  of  us 
do."  His  face  was  quite  expressionless. 
Study  it  as  he  might,  the  boy  could  gain  no 
idea  of  his  companion's  meaning;  and 
then  he  recalled  Grandpa  Wilkins's  say- 
ing, that  the  main  street  wuz  jest 's  cheap  's 
anybody's  alleyway,  and  changed  the 
subject. 

"  I  'd  be  obliged  if  you  'd  show  me  the 
way  to  —  over  beyond  —  where  the  rain- 
bow was,"  the  boy  hinted. 

"  I  will,  if  you  '11  carry  me  out  of  the 
woods." 

"  The  woods  ?  "  the  boy  repeated.    "  Oh, 

yes !     We  call  it  grass,"  he  said,  as  the 

truth  dawned  upon  him.     "  I  '11  carry  you 

a  ways,"  he  promised  doubtfully:  "if  you 
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ain't  very  heavy,  and  there  's  no  soft  clay  in 
the  road,  and  my  legs  don't  ache.  Did 
you  get  lost  in  the  grass  —  I  mean,  the 
woods?" 

"  Mmm,"  the  little  man  growled  ambigu- 
ously. With  the  word,  he  climbed  to  the 
boy's  shoulders,  and,  his  arms  around  the 
boy's  neck,  settled  himself  with  a  sigh  of 
contentment.  "  Follow  your  nose,"  he 
ordered.  "  We  always  do." 

"  But,"  the  boy  objected  (he  would 
have  stood  still  to  argue,  had  not  the  little 
man  seemed  so  very  impatient), 
"  if  you  were  n't  started  right ! 
The  further  you  followed  it,  the 
worse  off  you  'd  be  !  " 

"  Of  course  the  overseers  point 
our  noses  for  us,"  said  the  other, 
as  though  that  settled  the  ques- 
tion. "  We  don't  have  to  bother 
any  about  anything." 

By  this  time  the  boy  had  cleared 
the  entangling  grass  and  taken  a  narrow 
path  of  firm  white  sand.     In  it  he  walked 
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for  some  moments,  musingly,  with  bended 
head,  and  quite  forgetting  his  burden.  It 
was  only  as  they  turned  into  a  wider  path 
that  the  little  man  roused  him,  stirring 
uneasily  and  breaking  silence. 

"Ah-h-h  !  Taking  me  to  the  overseer, 
ain't  you?  "  he  snapped. 

"  The  overseer  ?  "  The  boy  stopped  and 
looked  about  him.  "  I  don't  see  anybody 
that 's  —  different.  You  don't  mean  the 
machine  over  there?  " 

"  Machine  !  Humph  !  Where  were  you 
brought  up  ?  Did  n't  you  have  an  over- 
seer?" 

"  Uncle  Phil  had  one,  I  think."  They 
were  nearing  the  object,  and  the  boy  stared 
at  it  thoughtfully.  "  He  called  it  a  battery. 
There  was  electricity  in  it.  People  use 
electricity  for  lots  of  things,  at  home,  where 
I  live." 

"  They  do,  do  they  ?  "  There  was  a  fine 
suggestive  scorn  in  the  little  man's  tone. 
"  They  understand  it  ?  Know  how  to  con- 
trol it?  Eh?" 
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"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Well,  they  don't !  "  was  the  assured  re- 
joinder. "  Nobody  does.  We  don't.  And 
we  hold  that  a  power  we  can't  direct  has  a 
right  to  direct  us.  Ain't  that  reasonable?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  the  boy  assented  again. 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  that,  as  Grandpa 
Wilkins  said,  the'  wuz  true  gospil  'n  empty 
contribution-boxes  outside  o'  his  meet'n'- 
house,  and,  "  It  sounds  kind  of —  kind  of 
religious  !  "  he  added  in  a  reverent  voice. 

The  little  man  made  no  answer.  He 
climbed  from  the  boy's  back  and  took  up 
one  of  the  battery's  hollow  handles,  fitting 
it  over  his  button-like  nose.  Pointing  to  a 
dial  overhead,  he  lifted  the  other  handle 
and  signed  the  boy  to  complete  the  circuit. 
He  did  so.  The  needle  moved  across  the 
dial  till  all  at  once  the  little  man  jumped, 
yelled,  and  whirled  half  around.  The  boy 
hurried  to  break  the  circuit,  and  the  little 
man,  standing  stiffly  where  the  shock  had 
left  him,  cast  an  anxious  glance  backward. 

"  Just  my  luck  !  "  he  complained.  "  I  'm 
13 
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headed  sou'-west-by-south,  half  south.  I  Ve 
got  to  go  to  treadmill." 

"  To ?  "  the  boy  began  wonderingly. 

"Treadmill.     Sleep." 

"  Why  !     Don't  you  sleep  in  beds  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  We  never  waste  en- 
ergy. We  tried  sleeping  in  beds,"  the 
little  man  continued,  "  but  there  was  no 
way  to  combine  snores  or  utilize  the  force 
of  nightmares,  —  so  now  we  sleep  in  tread- 
mills, standing.  Mine  drives  a  sewing- 
machine,"  he  added  with  a  touch  of  pride. 

For  all  his  talk  about  wasting  time,  the 
little  man  seemed  quite  at  leisure.  The 
boy  was  glad.  So  many  thoughts  were 
crowding  into  questions  that  they  op- 
pressed his  mind  and  stopped  his  mouth. 
Presently,  relieved,  he  extricated  words. 
"  Suppose,"  he  asked  in  an  awe- stricken 
undertone,  "  suppose,  after  you  went  to 
treadmill,  you  came  back  here  and  It  sent 
you  to  treadmill  again  ?  " 

"  I  would  go,"  said  the  little  man, 
heroically. 
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"  And  if  It  sent  you  again?" 

"  Of  course.  Sometimes  things  come 
about  like  that.  There  was  a  man  who 
stayed  in  treadmill  nine  days.  Another  ate 
thirty-six  meals  in  forty  hours  —  green  cu- 
cumbers, mostly." 

"  Suppose  —  "  the  boy  once  more  be- 
gan, but  the  little  man  interrupted. 

"  Here 's  your  chance  !  "  he  cried.  "  See 
her  coming?  She's  my  sister,  Ninety-six- 
and-a-half.  (I  'm  Ninety-six.)  Now  if 
she  gets  headed  northeast  you  go  with  her' 
and  she  '11  show  you  the  way  across  coun- 
try.—  I  suppose  you  never  learned  where 
Collectanea  is?" 

The  boy  blushed  and  hung  his  head.  As 
Grandpa  Wilkins  used  to  say,  he  wa'  n't  no 
great  on  jography,  'cept  in  the  jam-closet. 

"  Your  rainbow  must  be  in  Collectanea," 
the  little  man  pursued.  "  They  have  every- 
thing curious  or  useless  there,  from  — 
from  green  carnations  to  consumption-cures. 
Hurry  up,  'Half!"  he  called  to  the  little 
woman,  "  I  'm  waiting  !  " 
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The  boy  would  have  said  that  there  was 
a  family  resemblance  between  her  and  her 
brother.  Indeed,  in  manner,  as  in  face 
and  figure,  they  seemed  but  slightly  to  differ. 
Now,  after  his  fashion,  she  opened  and  closed 
her  mouth  and  shut  her  eyes.  "  That  was  a 
smile,"  she  told  the  boy.  "  I  'm  rather  glad 
to  see  you,  though  I  don't  doubt  you  '11  be 
a  nuisance.  Strangers  generally  are." 

"I  thought  he  would  be  a  Boon,"  the 
brother  mournfully  interjected.  "  Look  at 
his  legs  !  If  I  was  on  his  back  I  could  be 
a  fire-company  or  a  whole  machine-shop  !  " 

"  Be  careful,  'Six  !  "  the  little  woman 
said  warningly.  "That  sounded  like  an 
Idea.  If  you  begin  to  have  Ideas  you 
may  not  be  able  to  stop.  Do  you  want 
to  be  exiled?" 

They  shook  heads  at  each  other  solemnly 
for  a  moment,  and  then  the  little  woman 
turned  to  the  battery.  She  took  her  shock 
with  admirable  fortitude.  The  little  man 
rubbed  his  hands  at  the  result. 

"Northeast,"  he  chuckled  to  the  boy. 
16 
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"  She 's  going  to  tea.  Are  you  hungry, 
'Half?" 

"  Not  very,  'Six.  I  've  had  two  teas 
this  afternoon." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  might  not  get  any  to- 
morrow," the  little  man  suggested.  "  You 
can  have  one  with  him,  you  know,  and 
then  show  him  the  way  out.  Good-by, 
visitor.  I  hope  you  '11  find  your  rainbow." 

"Thank  you,"  the  boy  made  grateful 
answer.  "  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it  when 
I  come  back." 

"Nobody  ever  comes  back  this  way." 
The  little  man's  feet  were  patting  the  earth 
impatiently,  as  though  at  last  he  was  anx- 
ious to  be  off.  A  glance  at  his  sister 
served  to  detain  him,  and  her  dejected 
attitude  moved  him  to  sudden  speech. 
"  What 's  for  tea,  'Half?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Dried  apples,"  she  answered  gloomily. 

"  Don't  drink  anything  with  'em  !  "  the 
little  man  advised.  Then,  with  a  curt  and 
jerky  nod,  he  trotted  away.  The  little 
woman  turned  to  the  waiting  boy. 
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"It's  a  long  distance,"  she  said,  "and 
you  're  so  big  and  clumsy  that  you  'd  break 
down  the  horse-car,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
horse.  I  don't  see  but  you  '11  have  to  carry 
me  pick-a-back !  " 

It  struck  the  boy  that  Grandpa 
Wilkins  would  say  he  wuz  gettin' 
a  leetle  too  much  pork  for  his 
shillin' ;  but  he  put  the  thought 
behind  him  as  unworthy  a  fairy's 
guest,  and  smiled,  albeit  some- 
what painfully.  The  little  woman, 
cursed  with  no  scruples,  gained 
his  shoulder  at  a  bound.  The 
boy,  by  very  force  of  example, 
settled  into  the  trot  that  seemed 
common  to  his  entertainers; 
and  they  jogged  on  towards  tea. 
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THE  boy  had  been  very  tired  when 
he  entered  Fairyland,  but  he  felt  no 
weariness  now.  His  legs  were  as  light  as 
his  heart.  He  could  have  trotted  all  day, 
though  he  carried  a  dozen  little  wometi. 
This  was  surprising,  even  unaccountable, 
and  he  thought  over  it  a  long  time,  —  fully 
a  minute  and  a  half.  At  length  he  spoke 
of  it. 

"  It  must  be  something  in  the  air  that 
makes  me  so  rested,"  he  said.  "  Only  it 
isn't  all  rested,  you  know,"  he  hastened 
to  add.  "  It  seems  just  as  though  this  was 
Sunday,  —  with  the  circus  coming  'round 
the  corner !  " 

"  Nobody  ever  gets  tired  here.     At  least, 
we  don't,"  the  little  woman  answered. 
19 
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The  boy  showed  a  mystified  face.  "  Why  ? 
How's  that?"  he  asked. 

" Is  there  anything  that  you  like  to  do?" 

"  I  like  to  ride  my  bicycle." 

"And  you  ride  all  you  possibly  can? " 

"Just  as  long  as  there's  any  daylight," 
the  boy  admitted. 

"  And  you  don't  feel  tired  till  after  you 
stop,  do  you?  Of  course  not.  Well,  if 
you  never  stopped  you  'd  never  be  tired,  — 
don't  you  see?"  She  waited  for  the  boy 
to  answer,  but  he  did  not  speak.  "We 
like  to  do  things,  and  we  're  always  doing 
'em,  so  we  have  n't  time  to  be  tired,"  she 
concluded. 

"What  do  you  do?"  the  boy  asked 
curiously. 

"  We  supply  the  demand.  There  's  a 
law  about  it.  I  believe  it  says  that  if  you 
demand  long  enough  and  hard  enough  you 
get  supplied.  I  know,"  the  little  woman 
said  proudly,  "people  often  cry  for  the 
things  /  make  !  " 

"What  do  you  make?" 
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"  Liver  pills." 

"  What  out  of?  " 

"It's  a  professional   secret,"   the   little 
woman  answered  with  dignity.      "I  don't 
mind  saying,  though,  that  'most  anything 
will    work    in, 
-'most   any- 
thing    that 
tastes  nasty." 
The  boy  did 
not  pursue  the 
theme.        His 
thoughts,  after 
wanderi  n  g 
many  ways, 
were  just  now 
following     his 
eyes.        They 
rested    on     a 
double  row  of 
tiny,    box-like 
houses,  which, 
to  all  appearance,  had  been  set  down  in 
an   abandoned    brickyard.      Elsewhere    in 
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Fairyland  were  green  leaves  and  fresh 
fields,  and  shy  flowers  peeped  above  the 
grass;  but  here  the  earth  was  worn  bare 
and  tramped  hard,  and  no  spot  of  color 
relieved  its  desolation.  Nor  did  the  houses 
detract  from  the  soberness  of  the  scene, 
but  rather  deepened  it.  Grandpa  Wilkins 
would  have  said  that  there  wa'  n't  no  frills 
on  'em. 

"  I  'd  have  a  rosebush  at  the  door,  any- 
way ! "    the   boy   said   involuntarily.      He 
had  stopped  before  the  house  that  his  com- 
panion pointed  out,  and  its  rude  severity 
was  a  real  grief  to  him. 
"  A  rosebush  ?     What  for  ?  " 
"  Why,  to  look  at  and  smell  of !  " 
"What  for?"   the  little  woman  repeated 
as  she  slipped  to  the  ground.     She  stood 
there,  smoothing  her  dress  and  looking  up 
at  him,  and  he  stared  bewilderedly.  back, 
wondering    whether   she  were    truly  inno- 
cent   of    his    meaning.     He   welcomed   a 
diversion.     It  came  in  the  form  of  a  small 
person  who,  trotting  along  the  path,  sud- 
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denly  lowered  her  sun-umbrella  and  halted 
in  front  of  them. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  she  said  sweetly. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  the  boy's  companion 
responded  in  all  friendliness.  "  You  're  not 
at  home." 

"  Good  afternoon," 
the  visitor  said  again, 
in  a  cheerful,  conclusive 
way.  She  hoisted  her 
umbrella,  gathered  a 
breadth  of  her  dress  into 
one  hand,  and  trotted  off 
without  another  word. 
The  boy  looked  after  her 
and  from  her,  thinking  that  this  was  quite 
the  strangest  scene  in  which  he  had  ever 
taken  part.  He  desired  information,  and 
so  ardently  that  his  friend  perceived  it. 

"  A  visitor,  making  calls,"  she  explained. 
"  I  have  n't  time  for  her." 

"My  mamma  would  have  told  the 
maid  to  say,  '  Not  at  home,' "  the  boy 
suggested. 
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"  I  don't  think  that 's  right."  The  little 
woman's  aspect  was  that  of  incorrigible 
virtue.  "If  I  had  said,  'I'm  not  at 
home,'  "  she  pursued,  "  it  would  have  been 
a  lie  ;  but  '  You  're  not  at  home,'  is  merely 
a  delicate  hint." 

Here  was  an  idea  to  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  society.  It  so  startled  and  con- 
fused the  boy  that  he  quite  forgot  Grandpa 
Wilkins's  warning  to  count  a  hundred  'fore 
ye  ask  a  foolish  question,  —  'n'  then  don't 
ask  it.  "  Don't  you  ever  lie  ?  "  he  queried 
heedlessly.  Then  in  an  instant  he  blushed 
and  hung  his  head.  " Oh  !  I'm  awful 
sorry  !  "  he  stammered.  "I  —  " 

"No,  we  never  do,"  the  little  woman 
answered.  She  was  generous,  and  over- 
looked his  shame.  "We  don't  need. 
Besides,  we  don't  know  how." 

The  boy  had  nothing  to  say  to  this ;  nor 
did  the  little  woman  wait  possible  com- 
ment. Whilst  he  stood  speechless  she 
dived  through  her  doorway,  presently  re- 
appearing with  a  string  of  dried  apples  and 
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a  plate  of  crackers.  These  she  set  down 
upon  smooth  ground ;  and,  seating  herself 
before  them,  motioned  the  boy  to  fall  to. 
"I  hope  you  like  dried  apples?"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  ?  "  the  boy  diplomatized. 

"  I  loathe  dried  apples  !  But  they  're 
the  bill-of-fare  for  this  afternoon,  so  —  " 

"Why  did  n't  you  change  it?"  the  boy 
interrupted. 

"Change  it?  Change  it?  Why,  it  was 
all  arranged  for  us,  thousands  of  years  ago  ! 
It  is  n't  our  business  to  change  things,"  she 
went  on  more  mildly.  "  We  import  our 
ideas  from  Mentaliton.  The  bill-of-fare 
was  imported.  I  suppose,"  she  mused,  "  I 
suppose  the  person  who  planned  it  really 
liked  dried  apples,  poor  creature  !  " 

"  I  would  n't  stand  it !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  would,"  the  little  woman 
affirmed.  "  If  you  went  to  changing,  hav- 
ing ideas,  you  know,  you'd  be  exiled  to 
Mentaliton ;  and  that  would  be  dreadful ! 
Why,  those  people  are  just  like  slaves  I 
They  think,  all  the  time  !  See  how  strong 
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and  happy  I  am.  It  's  because  I  have  n't 
had  more  than  two  thoughts  in  four  hun- 
dred years.  Everything  is  settled  here, 
you  see.  We  know  just  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it,  —  how  it  was  always  done,  — 
and  we  never  need  worry  about  what  comes 
next.  Of  course  there  are  little  inconven- 
iences like  — "  She  glanced  downward 
at  the  feast.  "  But  I  assure  you  I  know  a 
woman  who  craves  dried  apples,"  she  added 
brightly.  The  thought  inspired  heroism. 
She  ate  a  whole  half-apple,  with  one  con- 
vulsive effort. 

The  boy  shook  his  head,  still  far  from 
convinced.  In  Grandpa  Wilkins's  words, 
he  did  n't  dispute  that  gravel  was  nourishing 
but  he  wa'n't  no  hen. 

"  If  you  went  to  Mentaliton,  you  'd  find 
that  people  who  have  ideas  don't  amount  to 
much,"  the  little  woman  said  as  a  final  word. 
"  What  can  you  expect  of  them  ?  Some  are 
so  unstable- minded  that  they  think  they 
must  have  an  idea  as  often  as  every  twenty- 
four  hours  !  I  call  that  dissipated  !  " 
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"  It 's  all  very  odd.     I  don't  understand 
any  of  it,"  the  boy  confessed. 

The  little  woman  laughed  proudly.  "  Of 
course  you  don't,"  she  said.  "  You  were  n't 
born  to  it.  Nobody  under- 
stands us.  And  yet  I  hear 
that  people  in  your  country 
think  they  know  all  about  us. 
Conceited  simpletons  !  They 
could  n't  even  tell  why  I 
always  travel  at  a  trot !  " 

"Why  do  you?"  asked  the 
boy  eagerly.  "Is  it  to  save 
time?" 

"  There  !  That 's  what  they 
would  say.  It  is  n't  so.  I  trot 
to  save  room.  You  see,  when  one  walks 
she  stays  in  one  place  a  long  time,  com- 
paratively. Well,  some  one  might  want 
that  place  and  be  able  to  make  better 
use  of  it.  So  I  get  into  another  place 
as  soon  as  I  can." 

The  boy  clasped  his  head  in  his  hands 
and  gazed  at  her  with  haggard  eyes. 
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"Don't  tell  me  any  more,  please,"  he 
entreated.  "  I  Ve  heard  so  much  —  It 
makes  me  kind  of  ache." 

"  Repeat  the  multiplication-table,"  the 
little  woman  advised  promptly.  "  Say 
twelve  times  twelve.  It  always  does 
me  good  to  think  of  the  multiplication- 
table.  There's  so  much  truth  in  it,  you 
know  !  " 

The  boy  tried  not  to  think  of  it :  he  had 
so  very  often  heard  his  Grandpa  Wilkins 
say  that  idees  wuz  like  rams,  'n'  if  ye  had 
more'n  one  at  a  time  they  only  butted 
each  other.  When  he  recovered  himself, 
after  an  empty-minded  interval,  he  observed 
that  his  friend  had  attempted  another  dried 
apple.  She  had  evidently  begun  with  fine 
courage  and  high  determination,  but  these 
had  been  routed  by  the  obnoxious  fruit, 
to  them  succeeding  doubt,  despondency, 
disgust.  While  he  looked  on,  half  com- 
prehending, she  threw  down  the  uncon- 
querable fragment. 

"It  nauseated  me,"  she  explained. 
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The  boy  sighed  in  sympathy.  "So  it 
did  me,"  he  said.  "  That  is  —  " 

"  Oh,  be  honest !  "  his  companion  ex- 
horted. "  Some  people  pretend  to  like 
everything,  —  but  I  don't  believe  it.  There 
is  a  difference  between  turtle-soup  and 
pickled  pigs'  feet,  isn't  there?  —  But  to- 
morrow will  be  boiled-dinner  day,"  she 
added  almost  in  the  same  breath,  "with 
vanilla  ice-cream  for  dessert.  Won't  you 
like  that?" 

"  Well,  yes,"  was  the  boy's  doubtful  re- 
joinder. "Only  I  oughtn't  to  stay  over 
night,  thank  you.  I  must  be  going  on." 

"Where?" 

"  I  thought  fairies  knew  all  such  things 
without  being  told,"  the  boy  said  disap- 
pointedly. 

"Some  do.  We  let  the  children  read 
minds,  sometimes.  It  amuses  'em — fora 
little  while.  We  don't  think  it  pays." 

"  Why  can't  you  imagine  things,  then?  " 

"  We  don't  know  how.  We  're  practical 
people." 
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The  boy  considered.  Finally,  "  I  want 
to  get  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the 
rainbow,"  he  whispered. 

"Indeed?  That's  over  in  Collectanea, 
I  presume.  Unless  —  I  should  n't  suppose 
that  rainbows  would  go  with  cats  —  should 
you?" 

"  N-no." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  the 
little  woman  decided,  in  her 
briskest  manner.  "Rain- 
bows over  cats  would  be  — 
would  be  wasteful.  You 
want  to  go  to  Collectanea." 
The  boy  did  not  permit 
himself  to  be  discouraged  by  Grandpa  Wil- 
kins's  axiom  that  the  sile  where  a  man  could 
raise  the  best  petetters  al'ays  stayed  over 
in  the  next  county.  "  Is  it  very  far?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Not  very,  for  you.  Perhaps  I  could 
show  you  the  way —  after  I  finish  my 
dried  apples." 

"  Why  !     Have  you  got  to  eat  'em  all?  " 
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"  Do  you  think  I  would  waste  them  ? 
No  indeed ! "  was  the  intrepid  answer. 
"  I  'd  sooner  eat  the  whole  crop  !  " 

While  the  boy  looked  on  in  pity  and 
admiration  at  her  conquest  of  another  bit, 
a  thought  came  to  him  and  pressed  to  be 
put  into  words.  "  I  play  ball,  when  I  'm 
at  home,"  he  said.  "I  think  perhaps  if 
you  could  open  your  mouth  a  grain  wider, 
I  could  throw  'em  right  down  your  throat." 

The  little  woman  opened  her  mouth  at 
once,  to  an  inconceivable  extent.  The  boy 
pulled  an  apple  from  the  string  and,  meas- 
uring the  distance  with 
a  cautious  eye,  gave  it  a 
forcible  toss.  It  went 
straight  to  the  mark. 
The  little  woman  gulped 
and  shuddered.  Then 
she  laughed  trium- 
phantly. 

"  It 's  gone  !  "  she  announced. 

Four  apples  remained  on  the  string. 
When  all  had  vanished,  the  fairy  dropped 
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down  on  the  ground  and  heaved  a  great 
sigh. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  one  of  your  liver 
pills?"  the  boy  inquired. 

"  I  'm  afraid  it  would  make  me  sick. 
Besides,"  she  added,  after  a  period  of 
unhappy  silence,  "  I  like  a  stomach-ache, 
once  in  a  while.  It  reminds  me  that  I  Ve 
already  eaten  the  dried  apples." 

"You  have  ideas,  yourself!"  the  boy 
cried  suddenly,  filled  with  the  joy  of 
discovery. 

The  little  woman  stared  hard  at  him,  by 
way  of  reply.  "  I  don't  believe  you  meant 
to  insult  me  ! "  she  said  slowly,  at  length. 

"  Of  course  I  did  n't ! "  the  boy  protested. 

"We  consider  it  disgraceful  to  have 
ideas — especially  in  a  woman." 

"  I  did  n't  —  "  the  boy  began  penitently. 

"  Oh,  I  know.  You  're  a  stranger. 
Probably  no  one  ever  told  you  the  truth 
about  us.  When  it  comes  to  writing  of 
Fairyland,  we  are  sacrificed  by  our  loving 
friends,  —  as  the  saying  goes."  Her  voice 
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was  not  unkind,  but  her  mirthless  laugh 
showed  that  her  feelings  were  touched. 
The  boy,  embarrassed,  cast  about  for  some 
safe  subject,  and,  finding  none,  edged 
towards  the  road. 

"  Well —  thank  you  —  good  afternoon  !  " 
he  stammered. 

Upon  this,  however,  the  little  woman 
jumped  to  her  feet.  "Carry  me  to  the 
overseer,"  she  said  in  her  usual  manner. 
"  Perhaps  I  '11  be  sent  in  your  direction. 
We  must  part  friends,  anyhow,  —  must  n't 
we?" 

"I'd  like  to,"  the  boy  replied.  His 
heart  was  so  uplifted  by  the  words  that 
he  knew  himself  quite  care-free  when  he 
took  the  little  woman  on  his  back.  The 
world  looked  sunnier  than  it  was  a  moment 
ago.  As  Grandpa  Wilkins  used  to  say, 
dog-days  wuz  over  'n'  November  hadn't 
sot  in.  The  boy  enjoyed  his  trot.  When 
the  battery  blocked  the  road,  his  mood 
held  no  welcome  for  it. 

This  was  the  northern  overseer,  the  little 
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woman  said :  there  were  four  in  Utilitis, 
and  fairies  accepted  guidance  from  that  to 
which  they  chanced  to  be  nearest.  Evi- 
dently others  were  in  need  of  direction; 
for  while  she,  with  the  boy's  assistance,  was 
taking  her  shock,  two  little  men  came  up. 

"  Southwest,"  the  boy's  companion  said 
mournfully,  when  she  glanced  at  the  dial. 
"  I  '11  have  to  go  to  tea." 

The  boy's  eyes  questioned  her.  His 
sympathy  was  too  deep  for  words. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  —  "  dried  apples. 
Well,  I  must  try  to  remember  that  to-mor- 
row will  be  boiled- dinner  day." 

She  would  say  no  more  on  this  point, 
and  the  boy,  deeming  her  sorrow  a  sacred 
thing,  did  not  press  it.  They  stepped  aside 
and  silently  awaited  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  little  men.  One  was  sent  to  the  west- 
ward. The  other's  destination  lay  along 
the  boy's  road. 

"  You  '11  go  with  him,"  the  little  woman 
said.  "  This  stranger  is  on  the  way  to 
Collectanea,  Twenty- four.  He  '11  take  you 
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on  his  back.  Good-bye,  visitor,"  she  added 
to  the  boy.  "  I  shall  miss  you,  —  especially 
on  dried-apple  days.  When  you  meet 
fairies  who  will  lie  and  won't  mind  their 
own  business,  you  '11  miss  me.  I  wish  you 
a  happy  journey." 

The  boy  watched  her  out  of  sight.  She 
had  been  kind  to  him ;  he  felt  acquainted 
with  her ;  and  he  had  others  to  meet,  who 
might  not  prove  so  helpful.  He  showed  a 
sober  face  to  the  little  man  who  was  waiting 
to  ride.  He  felt  that  the  little  man  must 
recognize  a  certain  sadness 
in  the  very  set  of  his  shoul- 
ders. Yet  movement  en- 
livened the  boy,  and  after  a 
little  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  talk.  The  fairy  was 
dumb.  The  boy  reflected 
that  the  little  man  was  probably  his  senior 
by  several  thousand  years,  and  it  would  be 
only  decent  to  wait  for  him  to  speak.  He 
waited  in  vain. 

"  It 's  a  nice  day,"  he  hazarded,  at  length. 
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"  It  always  is,"  the  little  man  rejoined. 

"Is  it?"  the  boy  asked  wonderingly. 
"Then  what  do  you  have  to  talk  about?" 

"  Nothing,  —  mostly." 

"  I  don't  understand."  The  boy  hinted 
it  with  some  hesitancy.  He  had  used  the 
phrase  so  many  times  to-day  that,  as 
Grandpa  Wilkins  said,  he  didn't  expect 
nobody  to  mind  it  no  more  'n  they  would 
the  wind  a-blowin'. 

"Talk  is  wasteful,"  the  little  man  ex- 
plained curtly.  "  It  wastes  breath,  which  is 
power,  and  time,  which  is  life.  We  limit 
ourselves  to  five  hundred  words  a  day." 

" She  didn't." 

"Women  are  all  alike,"  was  the  enig- 
matic answer.  "  Of  course  she  may  have 
been  saving  up  for  it.  She  may  have  had 
some  words  left  over  from  last  week." 

The  supposition  was  charitable  enough, 
but  the  tone,  if  not  the  substance,  of  the 
remark  offended  the  boy.  "I  think  this 
must  be  a  pretty  mean  country  ! "  he  said 
vehemently. 
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"Do  you?  You're  not  obliged  to  stay 
in  it,  you  know.  There 's  Collectanea." 

"Where?"  Almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken,  the  boy  perceived  the  boundary 
line.  "Is  falling  over  a  fence  the  only 
way  to  get  out  of  Fairyland  ?  "  he  grumbled. 

"Oh,  no.  We  climb  over,"  the  little 
man  answered  coldly.  He  slipped  from 
the  boy's  back  and  took  to  his  own  road. 
The  boy,  shamed  and  repentant,  called 
after  him,  but  he  did  not  even  turn  his 
head. 

The  boy  stepped  over  the  fence. 
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you   happen   to   have  anything 
your  pocket?" 

The  boy  jumped  one  side  and  looked 
apprehensively  toward  the  owner  of  the 
voice.  He  had  very  nearly  stepped  on  a 
fairy. 

Apparently  the  fairy  did  not  mind.  Be- 
fore the  boy  regained  his  balance,  he  had 
twice  repeated  the  question.  The  boy  took 
a  long  moment  to  understand  it.  While  it 
was  making  way  to  his  mind,  his  confused, 
impersonal  glance  saw  nothing  but  eyes  and 
hands.  When,  with  a  start,  he  returned  to 
life,  these  were  still  the  features  that  stood 
to  him  for  the  fairy's  individuality. 

"  I  '11  bet  it 's  full  of  'em  !  "    the  little 
man  growled.     "  But,"  he  added  with  great 
significance,  "I  might  have  something  to 
exchange,  you  know  !  " 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  boy  said  self- 
consciously. "  You  asked  me  if  I  had  any- 
thing in  my  pocket." 

"Yes."  The  little  man's  protruding 
eyes  were  fire-bright,  and  his  long,  lean 
fingers  twitched  with  nervous  eagerness. 
"  I  mean,  of  course,  any- 
thing interesting  and 
valuable,"  he  explained  : 
"  such  as  —  "  breath- 
lessly —  "  such  as  toad- 
stools." 

The    boy   shook    his 


"Not    even    one?" 
the  little  man  persisted. 
"  Surely  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
go  through  the  world  blind  to  the  beauty 
of  toadstools?" 

"  I  always  thought  they  poisoned  people," 
the  boy  confessed. 

"Well,  did  you  suppose  I  wanted  'em 
to  eat?"     The  little  man's  voice  was  so 
full    of    contempt    that    the   boy   flushed 
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angrily  and  doubled  his  fists.  Blows  might 
have  followed  further  words,  though  the 
boy,  as  Grandpa  Wilkins  used  to  say, 
wa'n't  never  liable  to  go  off  the  handle 
'thout  somebody  pulled  the  handle  out  f  m 
under  him ;  but  the  little  man  seemed 
already  to  have  forgotten  the  boy,  and 
was  walking  in  a  widening  circle,  his 
eyes  on  the  earth,  his  whole  frame  quiver- 
ing with  delightful  anticipation.  The  boy 
waited  a  while  to  see  what  came  of  it. 
"  Huh  !  "  he  said  at  last,  in  his  most  con- 
temptuous tone;  and  with  that  he  went 
away. 

The  sun  was  still  high,  but  it  rayed  a 
diffused  and  tempered  heat,  which  was, 
indeed,  less  heat  than  clear,  warm  light. 
A  gentle  breeze  blew  from  the  south. 
There  were  flowers  and  birds  in  this  small 
world,  and  it  seemed  to  be  filled  with  color 
and  perfume.  As  the  boy  went  on,  his 
temper  insensibly  cooled,  his  heart  open- 
ing to  these  gentle  influences.  He  forgot 
the  toadstool  fairy.  When  another  minia- 
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ture  man  started  up  from  the  roadside,  he 
offered  the  friendliest  of  greetings. 

"  I  am  de- 
lighted  to 
meet  you  ! 
truly  de- 
lighted !" 
this  little 
man  effused. 
"  How  can  I 
serve  you?  " 

"  I  want 
to  find  the 
pot  of  gold 
at  the  foot 
of  the  rain- 
bow," the 
boy  c  o  n- 
fided. 

The  little  man  rubbed  his  hands  and 
smiled.  "Ah!"  he  said.  "Collecting 
rainbows?  Or  pots?  Or  both?  I  handle 
thunderbolts  on  commission.  Perhaps  a 
superior  thunderbolt  would  do  as  well  as  a 
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rainbow?  No?  Connoisseurs  say  that 
my  stock  of  shooting- stars  is  unrivalled. 
Can't  I  put  you  in  the  way  of  a  choice 
article?" 

The  boy  stared. 

"  I  Ve  been  out  after  tumble-bugs,"  the 
little  man  continued  chattily.  He  walked 
forward  along  the  path,  and  the  boy, 
though  not  quite  at  ease  as  to  his  san- 
ity, accompanied  him.  "  My  brother  deals 
in  material  things,  (I  cater  to  collectors 
who  prefer  the  intangible),  and  sometimes 
I  rest  my  brain  and  hunt  for  his  special- 
ties. I  found  a  curious  butterfly  just  now. 
Are  you  interested  in  butterflies?" 

"  Mmm." 

Forthwith  the  little  man  pulled  out  a 
box  and  lifted  the  cover  upon  an  object 
that,  in  Grandpa  Wilkins's  phrase,  made 
the  boy  look  fourteen  ways  f'r  Sunday. 
One  of  the  butterfly's  wings  was  a  dull, 
dead  black ;  the  other  gleamed  with  all  the 
colors  in  the  spectrum  ;  and  under  these 
principal  wings  was  folded  a  smaller  pair, 
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made  of  the  gauzy  fabric  that  propels  the 
dragon-fly.  The  insect  had  as  many  legs 
as  a  centipede.  Its  body  was  that  of  a 
wasp,  but  its  head  was  curved  and  beak- 
like.  The  little  man  turned  the  box  that 
the  light  might  play  upon  each  feature,  and 
with  every  movement  the  boy's  wonder 
grew. 

"  I  don't  believe  my  papa  has  any  like 
that,"  he  murmured. 

"Nobody  has,"  the  lit- 
tle man  affirmed.  "  It  's 
unique.  What  '11  you  give 
me  for  it?  Hey?" 

"  Five  cents  ?  "  the  boy 
ventured.  It  was  all  the 
money  he  had. 

"  Let  me  see  your  five  —  five  cents." 

The  boy  handed  him  the  nickel.  The 
little  man  studied  it  as  though  it  were 
strange  to  him. 

"  In  God  We  Trust,"  he  read.     "  What 
does   that  mean?     In  God  you  trust  for 
five  cents?  "     He  did  not  urge  an  answer, 
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and  the  boy  was  grateful.  "  Well,  I  '11  do 
it,"  he  decided  presently.  "  I  ought  to  have 
more  five  cents  —  five  centses  —  for  the 
butterfly,  but  since  you  're  a  new  cus- 
tomer— "  He  gave  the  box  into  the 
boy's  eager  hands.  "Don't  open  it,"  he 
said  impressively.  "  To  think  of  boys 
associating  with  butterflies  makes  my  blood 
run  cold  !  "  Then  he  started  on  again,  the 
boy  following.  "  It 's  a  rainbow  that  you 
really  want,  eh  ?  "  he  chattered.  "  Where 
would  you  put  it  if  you  got  it?" 

"  I  want  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of 
the  rainbow,"  the  boy  corrected. 

"The  pot  of  gold.  I  see.  Probably 
my  brother  —  Ah,  there  he  is  now ! 
Have  you  any  rainbow  gold  in  stock, 
brother?" 

The  second  little  man  had  come  forward 
gayly,  but  the  question  damped  his  enthu- 
siasm at  once.  "  N— no,"  he  said.  "  Not  at 
this  moment.  How  about  moonstones?  or 
sunflowers  ?  or  even  starfish  ?  Would  n't 
they  do  ?  No  ?  I  '11  put  it  on  my 
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<  Wanted  '  list,  shall  I  ?  .  .  .    Oh,  very  well ! 
Perhaps  you  can  find  it  for  yourself  !  " 

"  Was  the  end  of  the  rainbow  anywhere 
'round  here?"  the  boy  inquired. 

Both  of  the  little  men  shook  their  heads 
so  very  vigorously  that  the  boy  perceived 
the  truth  of  Grandpa  Wilkins's  saying  that 
people  wuz  al'ays  willin'  to  mind  their 
own  business  when  you  needed  a  lift  in 
yourn.  Before  he  could  frame  another 
question,  "  I  sold  him  the  butterfly  !  "  the 
first  little  man  observed. 

"Did  you?     What  for?" 

The  fairy  displayed  the  coin,  and  the 
two  brothers  put  their  heads  together  over 
it,  exchanging  whispers  of  commercial  sig- 
nificance and  chuckling  cheerfully  between 
whiles.  But  the  joy  of  the  second  little 
man,  who  evidently  owned  a  suspicious  and 
irritable  temper,  proved  short-lived.  Of  a 
sudden  his  face  clouded,  and  he  caught 
his  brother's  arm  in  a  vice-like  grip.  "  Tell 
me  !  "  he  demanded,  "  did  you  charge  him 
transportation?  " 
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"  Wh-why  !  "  stammered  the  first  little 
man.  "It  didn't  have  to  be  forwarded. 
He  took  it  right  from  my  hand." 

"Yes?"  there 
was  a  volume 
in  the  word. 
"Didn't  you 
expend  nerve- 
force  in  carry- 
ing it  around  ? 
A  nice  fellow 
you  are  to  deal 
with  collectors ! 
You  should  have  charged  for  packing 
and  transportation  and  insurance  and 
interest  and  commission  and  —  and  ex- 
penses !  " 

The  first  little  man  was  so  overcome  by 
this  attack  that  the  boy  pitied  him  and 
would  gladly  have  relieved  him  of  the 
brother's  scorn.  "  You  know,"  he  sug- 
gested, "I'm  a  new  customer." 

"He  isn't  a  collector,  either,"  the  first 
little   man  added.     "He  didn't  say  any- 
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thing  about  sending  me  a  check  the  first 
of  next  month." 

"  Business  is  business,"  the  brother  dog- 
matized. His  mood  seemed  to  mingle 
superiority  and  scorn.  With  no  more  words, 
they  three  took  the  road  again ;  but  he  fell 
behind  :  and  the  sound  of  his  mumblings, 
his  groans,  and  his  occasional  bitter  laughs 
served  to  remind  them  that  in  his  person, 
at  their  hands,  the  Genius  of  Trade  had 
suffered  assault.  The  misery  of  a  common 
misfortune  made  them  dumb.  Speech  was 
possible  only  when  the  injured  party,  with 
a  last  malevolent  snarl,  disappeared  around 
a  bend  in  the  road. 

"  Poor  brother  !  "  sighed  the  boy's  com- 
panion. "  The  lower  classes  have  corrupted 
him.  His  is  no  refining  intercourse  with 
generous  minds,  as  mine  is.  His  cus- 
tomers grovel  for  things  that  they  can 
touch  !  " 

"Huh?" 

"  In  this  country  we  're  all  collectors  — 
or  dealers,"  the  little  man  said  kindly. 
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"  But  the  collectors  are  of  two  orders. 
They  of  the  inferior  collect  gross  objects ; 
for  example,  stones  or  pictures  or  books. 
But  the  better  classes  hold  that,  if  the 
thing  sought  is  a  real  substance,  it  intro- 
duces into  the  noble  pursuit  a  taint  of  the 
sordid.  My  patrons  confine  themselves  to 
combinations  of  air  and  light  which  are  as 
charming  as  evanescent,  —  and  which  can 
never  be  repeated.  My  specialty,"  the 
little  man  ended  modestly,  "  is  shooting- 
stars." 

"  H-how  do  you 
doit?"  gasped  the 
boy.     He    felt,    as 
Grandpa      Wilkins 
used  to  say,  that  his  eyes  must 
be  deceivin'  his  eyesight. 

"After   it   shoots,"   the  little 
man  explained,  "  I  write  out  a 
full    description.       My     patron 
buys  the  description.    Collectors 
agree  that  my  stars  are  at  the  top  of  the 
market.      I  disposed  of  a  lot,  last  week, 
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which  was  very  much  admired.  It  was  a 
yellow  and  purple  star,  picked  out  with  lake 
green  and  trimmed  with  white  ribbon." 

The  boy  looked  wild.  He  could  not 
speak. 

"  Mine  is  an  exacting  business,"  the 
little  man  prattled  on.  "  Of  course  if  one 
collector  has  an  effective  star,  every  other 
collector  wants  one  as  good  ;  and  as  I  don't 
duplicate  lots,  I  have  to  pacify  'em  with 
novelties.  But  I  always  give  satisfaction. 
For  instance,  I  handle  sunsets  also.  Not 
many,  to  be  sure,  —  about  a  dozen  a  day. 
Well,  sir,  to  meet  a  special  demand  I  have 
just  supplied  a  sunset  which  contained 
forty- seven  primary  colors  !  " 

"  I  did  n't  know  there  were  so  many," 
the  boy  hinted. 

"  I  discovered  the  other  forty  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,"  said  the  little  man, 
proudly.  "  I  tell  you  this  to  show  you  that 
originality  and  enterprise —  But  here  we 
are  !  " 

He  broke  off  abruptly  to  knock  at  the 
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door  of  a  long,  low  house  that  frowned 
from  the  roadside. 

"This  is  one  of 
my  brother's  cus- 
tomers," he  mur- 
mured. "His 
specialty  is  books,  — 
an  odd  taste,  isn't 
it,  when  you  think  of 
the  beautiful  things 

there  are  in  the  world  ?  —  and  he  has  the 
largest  collection  in  the  country.  I  'm 
afraid  you  '11  have  to  look  for  your  rain- 
bow in  Tecattis ;  but  of  course  this  gentle- 
man has  something  to  tell  us  just  where 
they  do  go." 

"  You  're  very  kind,"  the  boy  said  grate- 
fully, while  the  little  man  banged  at  the 
door. 

"  Sh-h-h  !  "  the  other  deprecated,  "  I 
aim  to  please  !  "  The  generous  sentiment 
nerved  his  arm  for  a  blow  that  made  the 
windows  rattle.  Following  it  like  an  echo 
there  tumbled  through  the  door  a  snuffy 
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little  gentleman  in  spectacles,  who,  trem- 
bling, peered  up  at  the  sky  and  muttered 
indistinctly. 

"  Bless  me  !  "  he  squeaked,  when  at  last 
he  saw  his  guests.  "  I  thought  it  was 
thunder  !  Yes,  yes  !  And  you  did  it  all 
by  yourself?  Bless  me  !  " 

The  first  little  man  bowed  low,  and  the 
boy  took  off  his  cap.  "  The  stranger 
would  be  obliged  if  you  would  tell  him 
what  becomes  of  the  rainbows,"  the  visiting 
fairy  hinted. 

"  Rainbows  !  "  The  other  made  an  im- 
patient gesture.  "  Rainbows  !  "  he  quavered 
scornfully,  a  second  time.  "  Sir,  I  would 
prosecute  the  man  who  should  leave  a  rain- 
bow on  my  doorstep  !  I  collect  books  ! 
Yes,  yes  !  -  But  wait !  "  He  toddled 
into  the  house  as  he  spoke. 

"  A  wonderful  collection ! "  the  first 
little  man  said  under  his  breath;  "a  most 
extraordinary  collection  !  "  The  thought 
provoked  a  revery;  in  Grandpa  Wilkins's 
words,  he  held  his  tongue  a  good  deal 
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harder  'n  he  gen' ally  used  it ;  and  the 
condition  endured  until  the  collector  reap- 
peared. 

"  This  is  '  On  Rainbows  :  Their  Nature, 
Source,  and  Habit,'  "  the  snuffy  old  gentle- 
man announced  with  tremulous  pride. 

"  Large  paper, 
uncut  and  un- 
opened, illustra- 
tions in  three 
states,  presenta- 
tion copy  with 
author's  full  sig- 
nature ! "  He 
hugged  it  to 
his  bosom  and 
awaited  their 
admiration. 

"Yes,  but 
what  does  it  say 
about  rain- 
bows?" the  first  little  man  persisted. 
"Where  do  they  drop  down?" 

"  Bless  me  !     How  should  I  know  ?      I 
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tell  you  the  book  is  unopened.  Do  you 
think  /would  cut  the  leaves?  "  He  glared 
and  panted  and  clasped  his  treasure  as 
though  he  distrusted  them  for  Vandals. 
"  Bless  me ! "  he  ejaculated  again  and 
again. 

The  boy  turned  away.     His  companion 
followed. 

"  But  wait !  "    Yielding  to  an  overpower- 
ing  impulse,   the    collector 
hurried    into  the  house,  re- 


turning almost  immediately          Jli*^\    '•••' 

with  a  carved  and  gilded  ^^ 

box.     He  set  this  on  ^  ^^  .  ^ 

his  threshold  and, 

kneeling 

stiffly,  threw  it 

open.       "I 

will  show  you 


session  !  "  he 
cackled. 
"  Yes,  yes  !  No  stranger  leaves  Collectanea 
before  beholding  it.  Yes,  yes  !  It  was  im- 
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ported  at  vast  expense.     There  is  no  other 
in  the  country.    Bless  me  !     Yes,  yes  !  " 

The  boy  bent  over  the  box.  He  saw  a 
familiar  yellow  cover,  and  read  its  inscrip- 
tion: "Fair's  American  Almanac.  1890. 
Fair's  Pulsatilla  Cured  Me."  Then  while 
the  snuffy  gentleman  turned  the  leaves  with 
reverent  fingers,  the  boy's  eye  traced  the 
pictures  of  the  man  afflicted  with  quinsy, 
the  victims  of  influenza  and  catarrh,  the 
night-gowned  parents  dosing  their  infant's 
whooping-cough,  the  hairless  apothecary, 
the  adolescent  inheritor  of  worms,  and 
many,  many  more.  There  were  the  deci- 
duous witticisms;  there  too  the  perennial 
testimonials ;  and  the  boy  knew  that 
scattered  through  the  smaller  type  were 
affecting  passages  on  croup  and  con- 
sumption, boils,  baldness,  laryngitis,  and 
liver  complaint.  Just  such  an  almanac 
hung  in  his  own  kitchen  :  Martha  checked 
her  symptoms  by  it,  as  often  as  Sunday 
came  round.  To  meet  it  here,  far  from 
home,  roused  in  the  boy  a  sudden  sense 
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of  loneliness  and  loss.     Tears   came   into 
his  eyes. 

"You  covet  it !  "  the  collector  wheezed 
triumphantly.  "  Everybody  does.  Bless 
me  !  Yes,  yes ! "  Then  as  the  boy 
walked  away  —  feelin'  kind  o'  like  layin' 
down  'n'  chewin'  his  cud,  as  Grandpa 
Wilkins  would  say  —  the  snuffy  little  man 
closed  his  box  and  seated  himself  on  the 
lid  and  began  to  laugh.  There  was  such 
meanness  in  his  joy  that  for  one  malicious 
moment  the  boy  was  near  telling  him  that 
the  book  was  but  one  of  millions.  He  re- 
jected the  thought;  and  there  came  a 
second  thought,  to  lighten  his  loneliness, 
that  he  must  hurry  to  the  end  of  the 
rainbow  —  and  home.  He  turned  to  the 
friendly  fairy:  "Is  it  very  far?"  he  asked 
intensely. 

"To  Tecattis?  Oh,  no.  Right  around 
the  corner.  And  so  you're  really  going 
there  !  Dear  !  dear !  It 's  an  interesting 
country,  —  very.  I  would  n't  care  to  go 
there  myself,  but  —  " 
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"  You  were  very  kind  to  come  here  with 
me,"  the  boy  interrupted  gratefully. 

"  Ah  !  "  the  little  man  responded,  with 
equal  emotion.  "  If  you  realized  how  kind 
I  have  been  !  If  you  had  fallen  into  some 
people's  hands  —  "  They  were,  it  seemed, 
his  fellow- tradesmen  of  whom  he  spoke  — 
of  whom  he  continued  to  speak  in  a  grief- 
stricken  monotone  bur- 
dened with  shameful 
anecdote.  Bending  his 
head  to  listen,  the  boy  did 
not  observe  that  any  one 
approached,  and  started 
when  he  heard  the  voice 
of  a  new-comer : 

"  How  can  I  serve  you, 
stranger?  "  it  asked. 

"  Go  away  !  "  the  first 
fairy  said  with  dignity. 
"Oh  —  nothing  —  thank  you  !  "  the  boy 
stammered. 

"No   love-powders?    I    have   lightning- 
bugs.     With  some  of  them  the  thunder  is 
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included.  Perhaps  you  'd  like  to  buy  one 
of  those?  No?-  What  did  he  sell 
you  ? ' '  the  fairy  demanded  all  at  once, 
staring  suspiciously  at  his  rival. 

"  A  butterfly."  The  boy  exultantly  dis- 
played the  little  box.  "  I  don't  believe 
there's  another  in  the  world  !  " 

The  second  fairy  looked  —  and  laughed. 
"  Quite  right,"  he  said.  "  It's  made  out  of 
six  different  insects,  —  stuck  together,  you 
know." 

"It  t's  a  butterfly,  isn't  it?"  The  boy 
had  turned  to  his  friend  in  helpless, 
pathetic  confidence;  but  the  friend  had 
looked  away.  Now  with  a  brazen  smile 
he  faced  the  boy  again.  "  If  it  is  n't  a 
butterfly,  what  is  it?"  the  little  man 
inquired. 

The  boy  gazed  from  one  to  the  other, 
his  eyes  commingling  outrage  and  expostu- 
lation. He  felt  at  that  moment  that,  as 
Grandpa  Wilkins  said,  he  wouldn't  trust 
nobody  no  furtherer'n  he  c'd  sling  a  bull 
by  the  tail.  It  seemed,  though,  that  words 
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would  be  wasted  on  these  absorbed  and 
grasping  rascals;  and  as  he  realized  this 
he  parted  from  them  with  a  comprehen- 
sive gesture  of  disdain. 

He  walked  around  the  corner. 


IV 


HERE  the  road  forsook  the  level, 
and  sloped  sharply  down  a  ravine. 
Vagabondish  weeds  and  stunted  shrubbery 
fringed  it,  and  at  the  lower  end  one  caught 
the  glimmer  of  a  brook.  The  first  glance 
seemed  to  promise  a  happy  change,  for 
near  the  brook  the  hills  were  high  and  cast 
a  grateful  shade;  but  the  boy  had  a 
farmer's  eye,  and  the  burdocks  and  thistles, 
sumachs  and  alders,  offended  it.  He  re- 
membered that  of  just  such  a  ravine  Grandpa 
Wilkins  had  said  that  ye  could  n't  raise 
nothin'  there,  b'  gosh,  but  blisters  on  y'r 
hands. 

Nevertheless  the  boy  sat  down  by  the 

road,  not  to  rest  or  to  gaze,  but  to  think ; 

and  whilst  he  idled  there  the  world  moved 

his  way.     Down  the  right-hand  hill  stalked 
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a  dignified  Maltese.  Up  from  the  brook- 
side  slunk  a  disreputable  cat,  lean  in  per- 
son, wolfish 
in  expres- 
sion, and 
s  habbily 
clad  in  dirty 
white  and 
gray.  They 
met  on  the 
road.  The 
Maltese  would  have  passed  to  the  brook, 
with  a  contemptuous  snarl ;  but  the  feline 
Ishmael  put  himself  in  the  way  and  spat 
insultingly.  The  Maltese  did  not  at  once 
accept  the  challenge  :  he  had  a  character 
to  lose;  and  it  was  only  after  a  rapid 
glance  had  shown  him  no  tabbies  looking 
on,  that  he  condescended  to  arch  his 
spine  and  inflate  his  tail.  Presently,  each 
crouching,  eying  the  other  intently,  they 
began  to  yawl :  at  first  in  a  murmurous 
grumble,  that  rose  to  an  insane  shriek, 
then  moderated  to  a  long-sustained  and 
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plaintive  whine,  and  ended  with  an  explo- 
sive  curse.     Thrice   the   battle-song   rose 
and    fell,    swelled    and    sank 
again.     At  the  fourth    fortis- 
simo, the  challenger  launched 
himself  upon  his  enemy.     For 
one     delirious     moment    the 
world  was  crowded     with  cat 
and  the  sound  of  cat.     Then, 
even  while  the  boy  exulted,  the 
thrashing  heap  of  cat  violently 
resolved   itself  into   its  com- 
ponent parts  ;  the  vagrant  cat 
flew  over  the  hill  like  a  dis- 
ordered comet;  and  the  triumphant  Mal- 
tese sat  up  in  the  road   and  dusted   his 
fur. 

"  Huh  !  "  the  boy  muttered.  "  Just  like 
cats  !  All  fuss  and  no  fight !  " 

"  Don't  say  you  're  sorry  !  "  piped  a 
pained  voice  at  his  elbow.  "  If  the  Mal- 
tese got  mussed  up,  I  would  n't  have  any 
sleep  to-night.  You  don't  desire  that,  I  'm 
sure  !  " 
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The  boy  turned  with  an  air  of  apology 
to  the  trim,  official-looking  fairy  who  had 

come      upon 
him    so    sud- 
denly. "Why, 
of    course    I 
don't !  "      he 
declared.  "Is 
„  it  your  cat?  " 
"He     be- 
\    longs    to   my 
\  Ten." 

"Your 
Ten?" 

"  It 's  evi- 
dent  that 
you're  a  stran- 
ger," the  little 
"So  glad!  I 
I  have  charge 


woman   said    vivaciously. 
like    to    explain    things  ! 


of  ten  exiles.  If  they  were  permanent, 
they  'd  want  a  cat  apiece;  but  they  're 
only  temporary,  so  each  is  satisfied  with 
one-tenth  of  a  cat.  Of  course  she  's  very 
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particular  about  her  tenth.  You  should 
have  seen  Number  Seven,  the  day  the 
Maltese  came  home  with  his  nose 
scratched  ! " 

The  recollection  sobered  her,  for  the 
moment ;  but  she  was  evidently  one  whom 
nothing  could  depress,  and  the  recovery 
was  speedy.  "Are  you  going  my  way?" 
she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  the  boy  admitted.  "I 
—  You  see,  I  want  to  find  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow." 

"Ah?"  The  fairy  perked  her  head  in 
birdlike  fashion  and  looked  at  him  wisely. 
"  Rainbows  are  poetry  stock.  You  '11  find 
it  in  Mentaliton,  —  the  dear  old  land  I 
came  from  !  " 

They  had  started  down  the  road,  and 
the  jolting  hop-and-jump  which  its  grade 
demanded  made  conversation  quite  impos- 
sible ;  but  as  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  turned  to  the  right,  by  the  brook : 
"  I  suppose  you  're  visiting  here  ?  "  the 
boy  suggested. 
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"Visiting?  Well,  yes,  in  a  way.  I'm 
studying  cats  and  maiden  ladies,  to  get 
ideas  for  New  England  dialect  stories. 
Perhaps  you  know  that  we  in  Mentaliton 
do  nothing  but  inspire  people?  I  used  to 
create  stories  about  the  boy  who  saved  the 
train  and  thereby  got  money  to  lift  the 
mortgage.  You  never  read  one?  Dear 
me  !  Where  were  you  brought  up?  But 
now  I  help  to  gratify  the  taste  for  New 
England  dialect  stories." 

"  But,"  the  boy  objected,  "  how  can  you 
tell  by  people  in  Fairyland  what  people  in 
New  England  are  like?  " 

"Cats  and  old  maids  are  just  the  same 
in  all  the  worlds,"  the  fairy  asserted.  "In 
a  New  England  dialect  story  the  impor- 
tant features  are  an  old  maid  and  a  cat. 
Squashes,  and  funerals  in  the  parlor,  and 
white  meeting-houses  are  only  accessories. 
And  the  author  puts  in  the  bad  grammar 
herself.  Some  authors  are  very  clever 
at  it." 

The  boy  knew  too  little  about  literature 
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to  contest  the  point.  He  remembered 
Grandpa  Wilkins's  observation  that  when 
the  minister  gits  t'  argyin'  'bout  the  Socin- 
ians  V  the  Sabellians  't  saves  a  good  deal 


o'  wear  'n'  tear  to  switch  him  off  on  to  the 
salvation  o'  the  Jews.  "  Is  it — where  you 
live  now  —  an  Old  Ladies'  Home?"  the 
boy  asked. 

"We-11,"    the    fairy   considered,    "you 

might  call  Tecattis  a  place  of  detention,  — 

a  reformatory,  perhaps.     Women  are  sent 

here    when    they    lose    control    of    their 
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tongues,  you  understand.  Sometimes  they 
reform :  they  get  a  new  idea,  —  or  their 
tongues  run  down.  A  few  will  probably  stay 
here  forever,  poor  creatures  !  They  used 
to  be  Infant  Prodigies,  and  speak  pieces 
in  Sunday-school,  and  they  can't  get  over 
it. 

"For  instance,"  (the  fairy  came  to  a 
halt  before  an  isolated  house) ,  "  here  's  a 
woman  who  '11  talk  as  long  as  she  lives.  I 
won't  take  you  in  :  it  would  be  too  distress- 
ing ;  but  you  can  listen." 

The  boy  listened.  Always  in  this  land  the 
air  seemed  laden  with  voices.  Every  breeze 
brought  far,  indefinite  whisperings;  and 
when  the  wind  rose  the  sound  augmented 
to  Babel-like  confusion.  Ever  expecting  to 
hear,  still  one  was  never  able  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  word  or  an  individual  tone.  Now, 
however,  it  seemed  to  the  boy  that  he 
could  trace  the  insistent  gabble,  the  incon- 
secutive jabberings  of  one  voice ;  and  the 
fairy's  glance  approved  his  thought. 

"Yes,"  she  nodded,  "that's  the  woman. 
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Let 's  hurry  away  before  she  begins  about 
her  rheumatism." 

They  hurried  away. 

"  I  want  to  show 
you  my  Ten,"  the 
fairy  said,  after  a 
time.  They  had 
trudged  on  silently, 
for  the  most  part. 
"  You  '11  be  inter- 
ested, I  know,  — 
and  you  may  do 
them  good,  poor 
things!  Perhaps 
they  '11  talk  about 
you,  instead  of  them- 
selves. Perhaps 
they'll  even  listen  to 

each  other  !      That    would  be    a  gain  in- 
deed ! " 

The  boy  tried  to  feel  flattered  and  look 

expectant,  but  he  was  much  in  sympathy 

with  Grandpa  Wilkins's  dictum  that  a  man 

could  n't  sing  psalms,  nohow,  when  he  wuz 
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on  the  way  to  pay  his  taxes.  His  real  emo- 
tions showed  in  his  voice  as  the  dignified 
Maltese  passed  them  and  trotted  soberly  up 
the  road.  "There's  the  cat!"  he  cried, 
with  a  gesture  that  proved  his  abhorrence 
of  cats. 

"  Going  home  for  a  nap,"  the  fairy  ex- 
plained. "  Here  's  our  house.  Look  in  the 
window  and  watch  him." 

The  boy  managed,  by  stooping,  to  bring 
his  eyes  to  a  level  that  commanded  the 
interior.  Within,  ten  venerable  women, 
nut-faced,  lean-limbed,  and  full  of  the  un- 
certain tremors  of  decrepitude,  occupied  as 
many  rocking-chairs.  Eight  of  them  chat- 
tered incessantly,  each  regardless  of  all  and 
other.  Two  sat  removed  and  solitary,  ab- 
sorbed in  mournful  thought.  It  was  to 
one  of  these  last  that  the  cat  went ;  but 
the  aged  female  drove  him  away  with  a  re- 
sounding cuff.  Thereupon  one  of  the  eight, 
instinct  with  rage  and  sorrow,  called  him 
to  her  own  chair,  and  squatted  on  the 
floor.  The  Maltese  calmly  went  to  sleep. 
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"Do   you   see   the   difference?"      The 
boy's  companion  was  the  speaker.     "She 


who  drove  the  cat  away  will  soon  go  home, 
cured." 

"  But  why  is  it  wrong  to  like  cats?  "  the 
boy  queried  perplexedly.  "/  don't  like 
'em,"  he  went  on,  "  but  my  mamma  does ; 
so  of  course  it  can't  be  wrong  !  Don't  you 
tell  me  ! "  and  he  stood  up  straight  and 
looked  quite  fierce. 

"  It  is  n't  wrong,  strictly  speaking.    It 's  a 

sign  of  the  second  condition,  —  like  tea. 

In  the  first  condition,  you  know,  the  patient 

simply  talks;    in  the  second,  she  talks  at 
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something ;  in  the  third,  she  talks  (some- 
times) to  some  person  who  will  talk  back. 
When  one  reaches  the  third  stage,  she 
does  n't  like  to  be  reminded  of  the  first 
two,  —  you  don't  enjoy  hearing  of  the  time 
when  you  fell  into  the  brook,  do  you?" 

"Who  said  I  fell  into  the  brook?"  the 
boy  demanded ;  but  the  fairy  smiled  and 
lifted  a  warning  finger.  "  I  '11  show  you 
to  them,  and  then  we  '11  go  on,"  was  all 
she  said. 

The  boy  averted  his  eyes,  doing  his  best 
to  seem  pleasantly  unconscious,  and  the 
little  woman  called  her  charges.  They  rose 
to  the  invitation,  —  eight  of  them,  —  and 
forced  the  narrow  doorway  as  with  a  sound 
of  trumpets.  Grandpa  Wilkins  would  have 
said  that  their  tongues  wuz  hung  in  the 
middle  'n'  wagged  at  both  ends.  It  did  not 
escape  the  boy  that  none  spoke  of  himy  that 
the  eloquence  of  each  pursued  an  unrelated 
theme.  He  covered  his  ears,  notwith- 
standing. Then  the  compassionate  warder 
waved  her  hand,  and  the  eight  old  women 
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made  their  way  within,  still  chattering,  and 
content. 

The  boy  breathed  more  freely  that  this 
was  over,  and  spared  a  thought  to  his 
surroundings.  He  gazed  with  a  fresh  and 
lively  interest  at  the  men  and  women  they 
met,  at  the  neat  houses  and  the  bright 
green  fields ;  and  of  what  looked  like  an 
ordered  and  systematic  arrangement  in 
these  last,  he  had  a  question  to  ask. 

"  It 's  the  Public  Garden,"  the  fairy 
answered  ;  "  planted  with  catnip  and  ever- 
lasting, you  perceive.  Everlasting  is  the 
national  flower.  The  cats  like  the  catnip, 
of  course.  So  do  exiles  from  Utilitis  ;  they 
say  it's  pleasant  to  see  something  prac- 
tical,—  useful :  it  reminds  them  of  home." 

"  Do  you  have  many  —  many  —  visitors 
from  Utilitis?" 

"  A  great  many.  Almost  as  many  as  from 
—  my  own  country.  Yes,"  the  fairy  went  on, 
responding  in  all  honesty  to  the  boy's  expres- 
sion of  surprise,  "  women  come  here  from 
Mentaliton  too.  I  don't  know  which  is 
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worse,  to  have  an  idea,  or  none  at  all. 
What  do  you  think?  Did  you  ever  have 
one?" 

The  boy  stared  helplessly  about  him. 
He  would  have  emulated  her  frankness, 
but  he  did  not  know  how.  While  he  looked 
down  at  the  earth  and  up  at  the  sky,  the 
wonder  grew.  "  I  don't —  "  he  began. 

"  There  !  "  broke  in  his  companion. 
"  She  's  from  Utilitis ;  and  I  suspect,"  she 
added  in  a  lower  tone,  "  she 's  from  Men- 
taliton  !  It  sometimes  happens  so." 

In  one  of  the  fairies  to  whom  she  pointed 
the  boy  was  dismayed  to  recognize  the 
little  woman  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him. 
Under  any  other  conditions  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  meet  her  again ;  but  here  — 
The  little  woman  evidently  understood  and 
shared  his  emotion.  She  knew  him,  and 
nodded,  attempting  cordiality ;  but  she  was 
manifestly  ill  at  ease,  —  so  distressed  in 
body  and  mind,  and  so  acutely  conscious 
of  her  position,  that  the  boy  would  not  look 
at  her  when  he  spoke. 
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"I'm  very  happy  to  see  you,  Mrs.  — 
Mrs.  'Half,"  he  said. 

"I'm  sorry  that  you  see  me  in  Tecattis," 
the  little  woman  answered.  "  It 's  a  nice 
place  for  a  fairy  of  my  intelligence,  is  n't 
it  ?  "  The  bitterness  of  unavailing  sorrow 
weighed  her  voice,  and  the  boy  heard  with 
a  kind  of  sympathetic  dread.  "With  a 
woman  from  Mentaliton,  above  all ! "  she 
added  tragically.  "A  person  who  has 
talked  for  three  days  and  nights  about 
heights  of  freedom  and  coronat  opuses  and 
the  glorious  responsibilities  of  womanhood  ! 
Well,  it  '11  be  a  lesson  to  me  !  " 

"  Still  harping  on  Dress- Reform,  is  she?  " 
the  warden  asked,  in  the  tone  of  profes- 
sional interest.  And  indeed  the  third  fairy 
had  been  with  them,  but  not  of  them, 
intermitting  not  at  all  a  persistent  mon- 
ologue, addressed  to  nobody.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  ceased  for  a  moment  and  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  boy's  guide. 

"  You  're  a  Slave  !  "  she  said  scornfully ; 
and  with  that  she  walked  on  alone,  taking 
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up  once  more  the  burden  of  her  intermin- 
able discourse. 

"I  used  her  as  a  horrible  example,"  said 
the  fairy  from  Utilitis,  in  a  voice  of  mournful 
satisfaction.  "  They  offered  to  send  a  New- 
Woman  with  me,  but  I  didn't  feel  strong 
enough  to  stand  it.  I  know,  now,  what 
over-indulgence  in  talk  leads  to  !  I  don't 
believe  I  shall  ever  exceed  my  credits  again, 
even  if"  (she  smiled  sadly  at  the  boy),  "  if 
you  should  come  back  to  Utilitis  !  " 

"  But  you  're  all  right  now,  you  know  !  " 
the  boy's  guide  broke  in  cheerfully. 

The  woman  from  Utilitis  glanced  in  her 
direction.  "  I  'm  done  wasting  talk,  if  that 's 
what  you  mean,"  she  said  ;  "  and  I  Ve  taken 
the  pledge.  My  nerves  are  unstrung, 
though,  —  and  my  stomach  's  out  of  order, 
—  and  my  head  aches,  —  and  —  and  — 
good-bye,  visitor  !  "  she  ended  suddenly, 
making  ready  to  trot  away.  "  Don't  let 
talk  bring  you  to  any  such  place  as  this  !  " 

The  boy  looked    after  her,  thinking  of 
many  things,  until  his  thought  led  up  to  a 
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puzzling  problem.     "Don't   men  have  to 
come  here?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

"  Men   don't    talk,   you    know.      They 
converse." 

"  'T  ain't  fair  !  "  the  boy  muttered. 

"Well,"  said  the  fairy, 
slowly,  "  I  won't  deny  that  I 
have  ideas  on  that  subject. 
After  all,  though,  it 's  a  minor 
grievance.  W  e  women  estab- 
lished this  colony  ourselves. 
Perhaps  we  made  a  mistake 
in  not  designing  it  for  both  sexes ;  but  we 
did  it  in  a  hurry, — after  a  series  of  lec- 
tures with  tea-party  attachments,  —  and 
we  were  too  desperate  to  consider  such 
things." 

"  So  you  have  tea-parties,"  the  boy  mused. 

"  We   had    tea-parties,"    the    fairy   an- 
swered meaningly.    "  That  accounts  for  it." 

The  boy  was  for  some  time  silent.     They 

walked  on  rapidly,  —  at  least,  he  did  ;  the 

fairy  could  hardly  keep  up  with  him,  —  his 

downcast    expression     indicating    that,    as 
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Grandpa  Wilkins  would  have  said,  sun- 
thin'  stuck  in  his  crop.  Finally,  "  I  'm 
thinking,"  he  said  very  seriously,  "  about 
the  mammas  that  are  brought  here,  —  taken 
away  from  their  poor  babies  !  " 

"There  are  no  babies  in  this  part  of 
Fairyland,"  the  other  answered.  "In  fact, 
most  of  us  prefer  to  be  born  grown-up." 

The  boy  sighed  wearily. 

"  It 's  all  very  strange  to  you,  is  n't  it?  " 
his  companion  commented.  "  I  would  n't 
try  to  understand  all  at  once,  if  I  were  you. 
When  I  travel,  you  know,  I  keep  all  my 
experiences  in  one  corner  of  my  brain,  and 
my  impressions  in  another  corner,  and  my 
deductions  in  a  third ;  and  then  when  a  nice 
rainy  day  comes  I  take  'em  out  and  label  'em 
and  sort  'em  away  in  piles.  If  any  suggests 
an  idea,  you  understand,  I  tie  it  on  with  a 
string  and  put  it  in  the  fourth  corner  for —  " 

"  Please  don't !  "  the  boy  implored. 

"  I  was  only  telling  you  my  way,"  the 
fairy  observed,  with  some  show  of  displeas- 
ure. "  /  find  that  it  pays  to  be  systematic. 
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Of  course  if  you  'd  rather  have  things  hig- 
gledy-piggledy, I  can't  help  it !  By  the 
way,  is  your  brain  square  or  round?" 

"I  don't  know,"  the  boy  said  desperately. 

"  Don't  know  !  "  The  fairy's  eyes  and 
voice  expressed  the  extreme  of  astonish- 
ment. "Do 
you  mind  if  I 
lift  up  the  top 
of  your  head 
and  look  at 
it?  "she  asked. 

"  I  'd  rather 
you  would  n't." 
The  boy  spoke 
as  politely  as 
possible,  but 
there  was  a  note 
of  fright  in  his 
utterance,  and 
he  could  not 

restrain  himself  from  edging  away.     "  I  'm 
-  I  'm    afraid   it 's  —  it 's   fastened    on," 
he  added  weakly. 
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The  fairy  stared  at  him  long  and  in- 
tensely. "  I  'm  glad  you  're  safely  through 
Collectanea,"  she  remarked  at  length.  "If 
a  collector  had  heard  what  you  Ve  told  me, 
he  'd  have  had  you,  at  any  cost.  Fastened 
on !  Dear  me  ! "  and  she  indulged  in 
another  prolonged  stare.  "  Suppose  I  come 
when  you  're  asleep,  and  try  if  it  won't  lift 
up?"  she  said  persuasively,  all  at  once. 
"  If  it  seems  to  hurt,  I  '11  —  " 

But  the  boy  had  started  to  run. 


boy  was  desperate.  To  escape 
J_  the  little  woman  who  threatened 
his  head,  he  would  do  anything  that  a  boy 
may.  He  ran  and  ran  and  ran,  so  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  peril  that  he  did  not  feel 
his  dependence  on  his  lungs  and  his  limbs. 
Nor  did  they  fail  him.  Circumstances 
halted  him  at  length ;  but  he  had  placed  a 
goodly  distance  between  himself  and  the 
inquisitive  fairy,  and  he  was  almost  content 
to  rest. 

A  smooth,  straight  road  had  led  him  a 
mile  or  more  within  the  bounds  of  Mental- 
iton.  Now  the  path  contracted.  A  moun- 
tain had  been  riven,  it  seemed  :  the  fissure 
was  so  narrow  that  two  could  not  have 
passed,  and  so  closely  walled  by  the  oppos- 
ing masses  that  light  failed  to  penetrate  it. 
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The  boy  would  have  dared  the  unaccus- 
tomed way,  in  memory  of  his  forefathers, 
who,  as  Grandpa  Wilkins  often  said,  wuz 
brave  enough,  b'  gosh,  to  go  to  sleep  in  the 
dark ;  but  he  saw  that  he  could  not  get 
through. 

Where  the  farthest  sun-ray  fell,  a  pair  of 
masculine  legs  waved  in  the  air  and  blocked 
the  passage.  The  boy's  eyes  followed  them 
down  to  a  trim  little  body,  and  that  to  a 
thin- featured,  genial  face.  He  wondered 
why  the  fairy  stood  on  his  head.  The  phe- 
nomenon so  impressed  him  that  he  sat 
down  and  looked  on.  He  had  ample  time 
to  consider,  for  when  the  fairy  had  reversed 
his  feet  and  head  he  took  out  a  notebook 
and  scribbled  industriously ;  and  some  mo- 
ments elapsed  before  he  turned  his  friendly 
gaze  upon  the  boy. 

"  I  got  it !"  the  fairy  said  triumphantly. 
"  A  Browning  interpretation,  you  know," 
he  added  as  he  recognized  the  blankness  of 
the  boy's  expression.  "  One  of  our  clients 
wanted  to  learn  the  esoteric  meaning  of 
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'  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came.' 
(Mr.  Browning  said  it  hadn't  any  —  but  it 
would  never  do  for  a 
professional  commenta- 
tor to  mind  a  little 
thing  like  that.)  So  I 
thought  out  some  expla- 
nations, and  then  I 
shook  'em  up,  and  I  '11 
give  my  man  the  one 
that  came  to  the  top. 
It 's  a  very  handy  way," 
the  fairy  affirmed,  with 
a  wide,  superior  smile. 

"  What  does  '  eso- 
teric' mean?"  the  boy 
asked  curiously. 

"Something  to  guess 
at." 

The  boy  thought  of  no  more  ques- 
tions, or  thought  of  so  many  that  each 
prevented  another.  He  and  the  little  man 
exchanged  comprehensive  stares,  at  first 
critical,  at  length  confiding.  Finally  :  "  Did 
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you  want  some  divine   afflatus?"  the  fairy 
asked. 

"Why,  —  no,"  the  boy  answered. 

"  You  came  in  such  a  hurry  that  I 
thought  it  must  be  divine  afflatus.  Perhaps 
you  're  elevating  the  drama  ?  Those  peo- 
ple are  very  enthusiastic  —  at  first.  They 
fairly  gallop." 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  you 
do  want?  " 

"  I  want  to  find  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
foot  of  the  rainbow." 

The  boy  said  it  boldly,  for  he  felt  that 
the  little  man  would  understand ;  but  the 
fairy's  reception  of  the  statement  was  quite 
disheartening.  He  shook  his  head  with 
portentous  gravity,  even  before  he  answered. 

"  I  'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "  We  don't  care 
for  such  things.  Gold  and  ideas  are  in- 
compatible. You  might  find  the  pot 
over  in  Anonyma  —  if  they  have  n't  already 
found  it  and  used  it  to  throw  at  each 
other." 
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"Will  you  show  me  how  to  get  there, 
please?" 

"Why,  certainly.     I  don't    know,"    the 


fairy  went  on,  meditatively,  "  but  you  de- 
serve help  as  much  as  some  other  people. 
They  expect  us  to  help  them  out  on  fly- 
traps, sometimes.  Fancy !  When  we 
might  be  inventing  solar  systems  ! " 

With  a  gesture  of  supreme  distaste  for 
the  whole  subject  the  fairy  led  the  way 
into  the  rift  in  the  rock. 

"  You  were  lucky  to  meet  me,"  he  said, 
as  they  plodded  obscurely  on.  "  This  road 
forks,  just  beyond.  We  had  to  give  our- 
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selves  a  chance.     If  you  took  the  easier 
way,  as  the  book-agents   naturally   do,  it 
would  lead  you  out  of  Fairyland  altogether 
—  into  Deacon  Potter's  potato-patch." 

"I  should  think  he  would  see  it,  and 
come  in,"  the  boy  observed. 

"  He  never  sees  anything  but  his  potato- 
patch." 

The  boy  would  not  at  any  time  have 
questioned  this,  having  regard  to  Grandpa 
Wilkins's  truism,  that  to  doubt  a  man's  word 
is  kind  o'  wicked  'n'  desprit  onsafe  —  'n- 
less  ye 're  an  extry  good  runner.  And  at 
this  time  all  his  thought  was  fixed  on  a 
star-point  of  light,  far  ahead.  As  they 
advanced,  it  widened  to  a  ray,  —  a  dim,  per- 
vasive whiteness,  a  dazzling  glare.  A  bend 
in  the  path  and  a  single  step  had  brought 
them  directly  upon  a  sandy  waste,  a  very 
dreariness  of  desert,  beaten  by  a  burning 
sun.  The  boy  reeled  from  the  encounter, 
and  covered  his  eyes ;  but  the  little  man 
blinked  gratefully. 

"Beautiful,  isn't  it?"  he  chirped. 
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The  boy  uncovered  an  eye  and  looked 
at  him. 

"  We  literary  fellows  pass  our  novitiates 
here,"  the  little  man  explained,  consider- 
ately leading  the  boy  into  the  scant  shadow 
of  the  cliff.  "  There 's  absolutely  nothing, 
you  see,  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  and 
a  novice  stays  until  he  has  constructed  a 
scene  out  of  his  own  head.  Mine  was  a 
Christmas  snow-storm,"  he  added  compla- 
cently, "The  Masters  liked  it  so  well  that 
they  've  given  it  out  every  year,  for  seventy- 
nine  years.  There 's  a  starving  boy,  and  a 
deserted  wife,  and  a  rich  uncle,  and  some 
church-music  in  it  —  oh,  yes,  and  six  lighted 
windows  showing  family  reunions.  Prob- 
ably you  Ve  read  the  story  —  one  of  it  — 
yourself  ?  " 

"  Mmm,"  muttered  the  boy. 

"  I  believe  for  the  last  fifteen  years  the 
starving  boy  has  been  a  newsboy  who  got 
stuck  on  his  papers?"  the  fairy  continued 
suggestively.  "  We  have  to  keep  up  with 
the  times,  you  know." 
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"  Mmm,"  said  the  boy  again ;  and  there 
was  silence. 

"  This  is  historic  ground  !  "  The  fairy 
was  the  speaker.  Though  disappointed  in 
the  boy,  he  was  still  capable  of  enthusiasm. 
"  The  great  minds  amongst  us  have  peopled 
it  with  every  variety  of  human  creature, 
from  circus-clown  to  Zulu.  Sometimes  it 
has  been  Augustan  Rome  ;  sometimes,  Ho- 
hokus.  Ah,  my  son  !  "  (his  eye  was  moist 
and  his  voice  faltered)  "you  can  never 
truly  appreciate  the  force  of  fairy  imagi- 
nation !  Not  even  if  you  spend  your 


life  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare  and  soap 
advertisements  ! " 

"  But  which  way  do  we  go  to  get  out  ?  " 
was  the  boy's  rejoinder. 

The  little  man  laughed  bitterly.  "  You  're 
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interested  in  literature ! "  he  sneered. 
"  Can't  you  read  ?  Don't  you  ?  " 
"  I  read  my  Sunday-school  books." 
For  the  second  time  the  fairy  laughed : 
a  very  unpleasant  laugh,  the  boy  thought 
it.  "Do  you?"  he  scoffed.  "And  pretty 
soon,  I  suppose,  you  '11  grow  up  and  read 
political  editorials  !  Ah,  well  !  "  he  ended, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  "  this  is  no 
way  to  treat  a  stranger  !  You  want  to  go 
to  Anonyma.  Come  !  " 

He  stepped  off  briskly  around  the  base 
of  the  cliff,  and  the  boy  followed,  thank- 
ful that  his  road  did  not  lie  across  the 
sand.  Conversation  languished,  at  first ;  in 
Grandpa  Wilkins's  phrase,  the  boy  didn't 
know  whether  to  holler  Whoa,  hishe !  or 
Gee  up!  Insensibly,  however,  they  drew 
together.  The  boy  was  full  of  questions,  — 
he  foreboded  the  end  of  his  journey,  and 
felt  that  he  must  improve  the  time,  —  and 
the  fairy  was  helpfully  explicit  concerning 
ghosts,  sea-serpents,  rocs'  eggs,  and  other 
articles  of  a  boy's  creed  which  infidel  man- 
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hood  contemns.  Still  talking  briskly,  they 
passed  from  a  cultivated  but  uninhabited 
region  to  a  long 
street,  bordered  with 
the  familiar  box-like 
houses.  Apparently 
the  boy's  faith  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  had 
touched  the  fairy's 

heart  and  renewed  his  confidence.  He 
leaned  over  the  fence  that  fronted  a  little 
lawn,  and  by  signs  invited  the  boy  to  look 
and  listen. 

"  If  you  loved  me,  and  we  both  knew 
it,  though  you  had  n't  told  me  so,"  a  female 
fairy  was  saying  to  her  mate,  "  and  you  un- 
expectedly learned  that  within  a  year  you 
would  become  blind,  what  would  you 
do?" 

"Give  you  up,  of  course,"  the  other 
answered  promptly.  "  Only,  you  under- 
stand, I  'd  do  something  disgusting,  so  that 
your  love  would  die  a  violent  death  and 
you  'd  send  me  away.  Suppose  I  induced 
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you  to  believe  it  was  your  money  that  I 
was  after?" 

"  The  essential  thing  would  be  to  make 
it  appear  that  you  were  a  hypocrite  and 
a  villain,"  was  the  woman's  thoughtful 
rejoinder. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  that 's  good  for  a  little 
play  —  a  curtain-raiser."  The  man  took 
out  a  notebook.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  med- 
itated aloud,  while  he  fished  for  his  pencil, 
"  I  don't  know  but  I  '11  work  my  new  per- 
jury into  it." 

"Beg  pardon?"  hinted  the  boy's 
companion. 

"  My  new  perjury,"  the  other  said  affa- 
bly. "  One  that  I  Ve  been  saving  for  the 
Presidential  campaign.  The  trouble  is, 
you  know,  they  're  so  common  at  those 
times  that  they're  not  half  appreciated." 

"  I  wanted  you  to  see  how  the  thing  is 
done,"  the  boy's  companion  explained 
in  an  undertone,  whilst  the  memorandum 
was  making.  "  Sometimes  we  work  in 
pairs ;  then,  you  know,  when  one  is  at  a 
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loss,  there 's  somebody  to  knock  heads 
with  him." 

"  Huh?  "  the  boy  demanded. 

"  Did  you  ever  bump  your  head?  "  the 
fairy  inquired.  "  Yes,  of  course.  And  it 
made  you  see  stars,  did  n't  it  ?  Well,  stars 
are  worlds,  you  must  remember;  and 
when  a  fairy  sees  a  world,  he  sees  it  all, 
including,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the 
thing  he  especially  wants  to  see.  But 
listen  !  " 

"  Suppose  I  was  a  barmaid  in  an  inn," 
the  woman  had  begun,  "and  you  were 
an  earl.  You  loved  me,  but  your  mother 
opposed  our  union,  preferring  that  you 
wed  the  Lady  Arabella.  I  was  kidnapped. 
You  sought  me  on  the  Continent,  and 
found  —  "  She  paused  suggestively. 

"  I  might  find  that  the  kidnapper  was 
the  next  heir  to  the  estate,  who  would  in- 
herit if  I  left  no  issue,"  was  the  tentative 
rejoinder.  "And  I  would  find  an  old 
woman  who  was  once  wet-nurse  to  the 
Lady  Arabella.  The  old  woman  had  a 
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daughter.  You  were  supposed  to  be  she. 
But  —  " 

"  But  I  was  n't !"  the  fairy  ended  tri- 
umphantly. "  /  was  the  Lady  Arabella  ! 
When  the  old  woman  died,  she  confessed. 
And  so  we  were  married  !  " 

"  I  suppose  there  had  been  a  red  rib- 
bon on  one  baby  and  a  blue  ribbon  on 
the  other?"  the  boy's  companion  hinted, 
as  the  fairy  novelist  took  out  his  note- 
book. 

"Of  course.  There  always  is.  The 
wet-nurse  changed  the  ribbons.  I  think 
we  '11  have  to  send  that  idea  to  London," 
he  added.  "  It 's  good  for  three  volumes, 
isn't  it?" 

"  And  so  beautifully  moral !  "  cried  the 
boy's  companion.  "The  circulating  libra- 
ries will  take  the  whole  edition !  Won't 
they?"  he  asked  the  boy. 

Recalling  Grandpa  Wilkins's  aphorism 
that  it 's  al'ays  easier  to  go  'round  a  hor- 
net's nest  'n  it  is  to  go  through  one, 
"Course!"  said  the  boy,  confidently. 
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"Ask  him   if  he  makes   bear- stories,"  he 
urged,  in  a  whisper. 

"  They  were  all  made  a  thousand  years 
ago,"  the  creative  fairy  answered  some- 
what coldly.  His  pride  suffered  by  the 
inquiry,  it  seemed, 
but  he  controlled 
himself  to  add  in- 
formatory  details. 
"Stories  about 
»  bears,  panthers,  In- 
dians, fish,  mort- 
gages,  desert  isl- 
ands, and  ship- 
wrecks are  done  by  machine  now,"  he  ex- 
pounded. "  I  'm  not  a  mechanic,  but  an 
artist.  For  instance,  I  'm  planning  a  study 
of  a  consumptive  maniac's  love  for  a  woman 
who  goes  to  jail  six  months  for  *  drunk  and 
disorderly.'  The  psychological  processes 
are  very  fascinating  —  and  touching  —  and 
modern.  I  wish,"  he  sighed,  "  I  wish  I 
could  write  it  without  a  clothes-pin  on  my 
nose!" 
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It  was,  in  one  view,  an  open  confession 
of  ambition ;  but  the  fairy's  manner  so 
suggested  revery  that  a  right-minded  lis- 
tener must  have  felt  himself  an  intruder 
upon  the  speaker's  consciousness.  Thus 
it  evidently  was  with  the  boy's  companion. 
He  lifted  his  hat  to  the  little  woman  and 
tiptoed  away,  maintaining  an  expression  of 
reverent  reserve;  and  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  he  spoke. 

"  A  variation  on  the  changeling  plot 
occurs  to  me,"  he  volunteered  at  length. 
"Say  the  wet-nurse  was  color-blind? 
Fancy  the  complications  that  might  delay 
the  discovery  of  the  true  Lady  Arabella ! 
What  a  humorous  story  it  would  make, 
would  n't  it ! " 

The  boy  had  recovered  his  conscience 
and  would  no  longer  counterfeit  enthu- 
siasm. He  mumbled  an  indefinite  reply ; 
but,  possessed  by  his  idea,  the  fairy  let  it 
pass,  and  prattled  on :  — 

"And  then,  again,  you  might  turn  it 
into  a  comic  opera.  Say  that  the  wet- 
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nurse's  conscience  was  stirred  to  the  point 
of  confession  by  the  sight  of  a  ghost.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  things  to  be  considered. 
Can  a  color-blind  person  see  a  ghost,  do 
you  think?  And  a  ghost  in —  Did  you 
ever  see  a  female  ghost  who  wore  tights?  " 

"  I  never  saw  one  anyhow,"  the  boy 
had  to  admit. 

"  I  suspected  as  much  !  "  was  the  fairy's 
mournful  comment.  "  They  don't  make  a 
proper  effort  to  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. In  the  first  place,  their  business 
hours  are  ill-chosen :  so  few  people  are 
abroad  between  midnight  and  cock-crow. 
The  ghosts  really  ought  to  haunt  in  the 
daytime.  And  then  they  get  themselves 
disliked,  of  course,  by  discriminating  as 
they  do,  —  haunting  some  places  and  ig- 
noring all  the  rest.  If  there  are  n't 
ghosts  enough  to  go  around,  there  might  be 
a  sort  of  circuit  arrangement,  so  nobody 
would  be  neglected.  If  I  were  a  ghost, 
I'd  make  a  good  many  improvements 
in  the  haunting  industry.  It 's  shamefully 
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mismanaged  now.  The  idea  of  an  able- 
bodied  spectre  loafing  away  his  time  in  an 
empty  old  ruin,  when  thousands  of  respect- 
able people  haven't 
a  ghost  to  their 
names  !" 

The  boy  did  his 
best  to  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  Grandpa 
Wilkins's  aphorism 
that  it  did  n't  do 
no  harm  t'  lend  a 
handkerchief  to  the 
chief  mourner,  even 
'f  ye  wa*  n't  ac- 
quainted with  the 
corpse.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that 
his  air  was  rather 

uninformed  and  curious  than  deeply  sym- 
pathetic. The  fairy  glanced  at  him,  and 
changed  the  subject. 

"  I    might   have  shown   you    something 
diverting,"  he  said  self- accusingly.     "For 
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instance,  a  scheme  of  household  decora- 
tion we've  just  designed  for  Issacharville, 
New  Hampshire.  They  do  it  with  broom- 
handles  and  tomato-cans.  Have  you  a 
sense  of  humor?  " 

"I  --  s'pose  so,"  stammered  the 
boy. 

"Then  you  should  see  the  air-castle 
we  're  planning  for  a  young  woman  in 
Waytonwish,  Indiana.  There  's  a  Crusader 
in  it,  armor  and  all.  She  's  begun  to  carry 
it  with  her  when  she  goes  to  feed  the  pigs. 
If  you  could  hear  the  Crusader  curse  !  —  By 
the  way,  we  Ve  come  to  the  boundary/' 
the  fairy  ended  abruptly.  "I'm  sorry, 
are  n't  you?" 

Deferring  answer,  the  boy  stood  at  the 
dividing- line  —  of  sear  and  yellow  grass  — 
and  used  his  eyes  industriously. 

"There's  one  of  them,"  the  fairy  said, 
after  a  moment.  "  He  's  coming  this  way, 
so  you  won't  lack  guidance.  Very  likely, 
though,  he  '11  deny  that  there  ever  was  any 
rainbow.  If  he  does,  wait  for  the  next 
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man.     He  '11  demonstrate  the  rainbow  at 
the  risk  of  his  life." 

"Wh-what?" 

"  That 's  the  way  it  is  in  Anonyma,"  the 
fairy  answered  in  all  good  faith. 

The  boy's  face  must  have  mirrored  a 
certain  dread  of  the  future.  The  fairy 
hastened  to  reassure  him. 

"  They  're  fond  of  strangers,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  you  '11  be  a  success,  I  think.  You  're 
a  beautiful  listener." 

"  I  wish  you  'd  go  with 
me  !  "  cried  the  boy,  earn- 
estly. 

"Thank  you.  I  almost 
wish  I  might.  But  there  's  probably  work 
waiting  me.  I  may  have  to  elaborate  a 
new  religion  before  to-morrow  morning. 
Possibly  some  poet  is  clamoring  at  my 
front  door  for  inspiration  at  this  moment. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  poet  on  a  hunt  for  an 
idea — just  after  the  grocer  had  sent  in  his 
bill?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 
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"I  thought  you  hadn't.  The  demand 
is  urgent,  I  assure  you.  And  so — "  the 
fairy  offered  his  hand  — "  perhaps  I  'd 
better  wish  you  luck  and  say  good-bye  !  " 

"  You  've  been  awfully  good  to  me  !  " 
the  boy  said.  "  I  won't  forget  you  !  " 

The  fairy  smiled  and  nodded.  Then, 
without  another  word,  he  tramped  back 
into  Mentaliton;  and  the  boy  turned  to 
confront  a  citizen  of  Anonyma. 


VI 


THE  boy  and  the  fairy  studied  each 
other.  The  former  observed  that 
the  latter  wore  an  aspect  of  suspicion,  and 
that  his  mood  intensified  as  he  looked  away 
towards  the  fairy  from  Mentaliton.  By  the 
time  the  citizen  of  Anonyma  turned  again 
—  and  he  looked  long  enough,  in  all 
conscience  —  the  boy  was  almost  out  of 
patience.  He  had  made  ready  to  go  for- 
ward alone,  without  a  word,  when  suddenly 
the  fairy  spoke  : 

"  He  lied  !  "  he  said  fiercely. 

"Who?  "  faltered  the  boy. 

"  Him  !  "  The  man  of  Anonyma  aimed 
a  vicious  finger  at  the  back  of  the  man 
from  Mentaliton.  "They  all  do,  always. 
He  made  you  believe  that  we  here  are 
lunatics.  Didn't  he,  now?" 
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The  boy  was  glad  that  he  could  truth- 
fully answer  "  No."  As  Grandpa  Wilkins 
used  to  say,  it  wuz  policy  to  shut  the  door 
'n'  keep  out  when  the  cat  wuz  havin'  fits. 
Still  the  little  man  was  not  satisfied.  He 
breathed  hard,  like  one  oppressed  with 
emotion,  and  eyed  the 
boy  very  doubtfully. 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  hog 
—  like  everybody 
else  !  "  he  burst  out  at 
length.  "  Why  am  I  a 
public  benefactor  ?  Be- 
cause I  love  the  race, 
poor  fools  ! " 

The  boy  maintained 
a  thoughtful  silence. 

"  But  one  thing  I  will 
not  stand  !  "    The  little 
man  had  achieved  his 
second   wind    and  was 
even  more  violent  than  before.    "  Let  them 
question  my  intelligence,  if  they  will.     Let 
them  hint  that  I  do  not  love  them,  if  they 
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dare  !  —  What  's  the  price  of  cabbages  in 
Mentaliton  to-day?" 

His  voice  had  fallen,  all  in  a  moment, 
from  a  maddened  roar  to  the  calm,  low 
tone  of  matter-of-fact.  The  abruptness  of 
the  change  bewildered  the  boy.  He  could 
not  speak.  But  the  fairy,  making  as  though 
he  cared  little  for  an  answer,  resumed  : 

"  My  proposition  that  we  all  live  on 
cabbage  will  be  debated  next  week.  You 
would  n't  think  any  sane  man  could  oppose 
it,  would  you  ?  And  yet  I  know  a  benighted 
ass  who  will  move  to  amend  by  substituting 
fish-balls  !  Think  of  it !  Asking  an  en- 
lightened community  to  subsist  on  fish- 
balls  !  Why,  I  don't  like  fish-balls  !  " 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  the  end 
of  the  rainbow?"  The  boy  said  it  whilst 
the  fairy  was  taking  breath.  It  seemed 
a  question  whether,  failing  such  interrup- 
tion, he  would  be  able  to  speak. 

"  I  can   tell   you    anything !  "    affirmed 
the  other  promptly.     "It's  over  there, — 
Invalidis,  —  the  next  place." 
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"  Will  you  show  me  the  way?  " 

"  Certainly ;  I  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
I  'm  recovering,  you  know." 

"Recovering?"  the  boy  repeated. 

"Yes.  From  a  shock.  I  have  learned 
within  a  week  "  (there  was  tragedy  in  the 
little  man's  voice),  "I  have  learned,  sir, 
that  figures  will  lie  ! 

"  I  had  an  idea,"  he  went  on  mournfully, 
after  a  pause.  "It  was  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  two  of  us,  combining  our  house- 
holds, lived  for  thirty  per  cent  less  than  it 
had  cost  us  to  keep  up  two  establishments. 
Further  experiment  made  it  appear  that 
six,  together,  could  live  for  forty  per  cent 
less  than  six  separately.  I  followed  the 
thing  up.  I  believed  I  saw  a  principle.  I 
argued,  naturally,  that  if  we  could  get 
enough  of  us  together  we  could  live  for 
nothing  at  all." 

"  And  could  n't  you  ?  "  the  boy  asked 
interestedly. 

"  No,"  sighed  the  fairy.  "  I  may  be  doing 
injustice  to  the  arithmetic,"  he  conceded ; 
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"  perhaps  we  're  too  few,  anyway,  to  carry 
the  principle  to  its  logical  extreme.  But 
I  tell  you,  frankly,  I  'm  disgusted  with  the 
whole  business  !  I  'm  about  ready  to  swear 
that  I  '11  never  meddle  any  more  with  the 
perverse  and  damnable  theory  of  geomet- 
rical progression  !  " 

They  were  well  on  the  road  by  this  time. 
The  fairy's  excitement  seemed  to  have  gone 
to  his  legs,  and  he  walked  at  a  prodigious 
pace.  The  boy  gladly  kept  up,  remember- 
ing Grandpa  Wilkins  used  to  say  that  all  a 
balky  hoss  wanted  wuz  a  new  idee  —  'r 
a  fire  under  him. 

"I'm  hurrying  you,  you  observe,"  the 
little  man  said,  after  some  moments  of  such 
violent  exercise.  He  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  stop,  and  lean  over  the  fence. 
"There  are  people  here—  Well,  hallo!" 

The  exclamation  was  provoked  by  an- 
other fairy,  who  popped  up  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fence. 

"  There  are  people  here  who  have  a  real 
regard  for  their  fellow-citizens ! "  The 
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second  fairy  completed  the  sentence  in  a 
tone  of  seeming  superiority.  "  I  'm  one  of 
'em,"  he  affirmed.  "  Why  won't  you  allow 
me  to  make 
your  worth- 
less life  a 


dream  of  bliss, 
you  degenerate  dema- 
gogue?" 

The  boy's  companion  settled  his  hat,  but- 
toned his  coat,  and  began  to  climb  the 
fence. 

"  Come  on  !  "  bawled  the  intruder,  dan- 
cing up  and  down. 

The  other  fairy  poised  himself  at  the  top 
of  the  fence.  "  I  go  to  defend  the  sacred 
cause  of  cabbage  ! "  he  turned  to  tell  the 
boy.  "If  I  fall  — but  I  shall  not  fall !  - 
you  will  tell  my  mother  that  I  died  hap  — 
Come  back !  " 

The  boy  did  not  heed.     He  thought  it 
inexpedient   to   run,  but   he  walked   very 
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rapidly.  There  followed  him  an  angry  buzz 
of  recrimination,  presently  suc- 
ceeded by  an  ominous  calm  ;  but 
he  did  not  look  behind.  He  was 
already  out  of  humor  with  Anon- 
yma,  and  he  trudged  on  stolidly 
and  full  of  purpose  until  he  was 
halted  by  a  voice. 

"  Are  you  in  favor  of  modern 
improvements?"      it 
asked. 

"I  guess  so,"  the 
boy  answered,  as 
promptly  as  he  could. 

The  fairy  who  had 
accosted  him  showed  a  grati- 
fied face.  "  There  !  You  have 
sense  !  "  he  declared.  "  Only 
—  of  course  it  was  an  over- 
sight—  I  would  n't  say  *  guess? 
if  I  were  you.  We  know, — 
that  is,  I  know  — and  all  the 
rest  claim  to.  But  perhaps 
you're  going  on  to  Invalidis?  They  have 
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doctors  there,  and  so  guessing  comes  natural 
to  'em." 

"I  —  b'lieve  so,"  the  boy  hazarded ;  but 
this  form  of  words  seemed  no  more 
satisfactory. 

"  I  'm  afraid  you  're  not  an  expert  dialec- 
tician," was  the  fairy's  comment.  "We 
know  lots  of  things  that  we  don't  believe. 
Still,  if  you  're  going  to  Invalidis  —  "  His 
manner  seemed  to  say  that  words  were 
superfluous.  That  notwithstanding,  he  was 
soon  in  full  tide  of  speech.  "  Invalidis  would 
be  a  populous  region,  if  it  had  its  rights,"  he 
began.  "  If  the  mentally  unsound  and  the 
morally  crippled  were  sent  there  —  as  they 
should  be  —  they  'd  have  to  tie  people  on 
with  a  string." 

"  I  guess  the  folks  here  don't  like  each 
other  very  well,  do  they?"  the  boy  ven- 
tured. His  companion  evidently  expected 
him  to  say  somewhat,  and  he  could  think 
of  nothing  else. 

"No."  The  fairy's  voice  was  charged 
with  feeling.  "  They  're  all  selfish  —  all  but 
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me.      Look  in  there;  that'll  prove  it  to 
you  ! " 

He  pointed  the  boy  to  what  was,  in  plain 
terms,  an  open  shed,  wherein  were  many  of 
his  fairy  fellows.  A  de- 
bate was  on,  it  seemed  : 
one  in  the  manner  of 
the  town-meetings  up 
at  Powamunk  Pastures, 
where,  Grandpa  Wilkins 
used  to  say,  the  more  they  wuz  n't  doin', 
the  harder  they  bellered.  Each  fairy  talked 
vociferously,  and,  so  far  as  appearance  went, 
to  himself.  Once  in  a  while  one  shook  his 
fist.  Less  frequently  one  slapped  another's 
face.  Sometimes  the  defiance  was  accepted 
and  blows  were  exchanged.  Again,  the 
disputants  shed  tears,  shook  hands,  and 
renewed  the  verbal  combat.  In  either 
event,  none  heeded.  It  looked  to  be  each 
man's  supreme  concern  to  say  his  say,  re- 
gardless of  a  hearing. 

"  No  one  would  listen  to  me  /"  lamented 
the  boy's  companion,  as  they  turned  away. 
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"  And  yet  I  suggested  —  solely  for  the  good 
of  the  race,  mind  you  !  —  that  we  wear 
umbrella  hats  !  " 

"Huh?" 

"  Umbrella  hats.  I  have  discovered 
what  ails  people."  The  fairy  stretched 
towards  the  boy's  ear,  and  toned  his  voice 
to  an  impressive  whisper.  "The  sun  has 
burned  their  brains  —  on  one  side  !  It 
stands  to  reason  that  when  —  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about 
it,  if  you  please,"  the  boy  said  decisively. 
He  was  anxious  to  be  civil ;  but  the  men- 
tion of  brains  recalled  the  little  woman  in 
Tecattis,  and  he  felt  that  the  subject  was 
one  to  be  avoided. 

"  Oh,  very  well !  very  well !  "  the  fairy 
assented  in  a  fashion  that  showed  it  was 
not  well  at  all.  "  If  you  're  not  a  philan- 
thropist—  I  thought  you  were —  By  the 
way,"  he  broke  off  to  inquire,  "  are  there 
many  philanthropists  in  your  country? 
How  do  they  make  a  living?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  the  boy  confessed. 
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"  Do  they  have  to  dig  sewers,  as  I  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  s'pose  so,"  the  boy  said  wearily. 
He  impolitely  yawned  as  he  spoke,  an 
action  that  moved  the  fairy  instantly  to 
sympathetic  thought.  "  Are  you  tired  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"Mmm." 

"  I  might  give  you  —  eight  or  ten  beds," 
his  companion  suggested,  measuring  the  boy 
with  a  sidelong  glance.  "  But  you  would  n't 
want  to  sleep  here.  You  could  n't.  You  'd 
have  bad  dreams.  One  of  these  days," 
the  fairy  ended,  with  fell  determination, 
"  I  shall  lead  a  war  party  against  Mental- 
iton  and  wipe  it  out  !  " 

The  boy  was  wide  awake  at  once.  "  What 
for?"  he  demanded. 

"Because  they  never  give  us  any  but 
second-hand  dreams,  or  shopworn,  or  un- 
salable. What  good  does  it  do  me  to 
dream  that  I  'm  a  copper-jointed  giant, 
sixteen  feet  tall,  dancing  on  a  Christmas 
mince-pie  ?  If  I  might  dream  that  modern 
improvements  had  been  adopted  —  or  even 
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umbrella  hats  !  But  no  !    They  save  all  the 
pleasant  dreams  for  themselves  !  " 

"  Perhaps  you 
eat  too  much  din- 
ner? "  the  boy 


-  suggested. 

"  I  seldom  eat 
at  any  time,"  the 
fairy  answered 
conclusively.  "  I  have  better  uses  for  my 
mouth." 

Already  overburdened  with  indigestible 
wonders,  the  boy  had  no  courage  to  ask  an 
explanation.  It  was  as  though  he  illus- 
trated Grandpa  Wilkins's  axiom  that  if  ye 
fed  the  calf  through  the  garden-hose,  sun- 
thin'  had  to  give.  He  plodded  on,  so 
absorbed  in  reconciling  reason  and  marvel 
that  he  made  quite  unnecessary  resistance 
to  the  little  man's  abrupt  attempt  to  draw 
him  into  a  fence-corner.  It  was  all  over  in 
a  moment.  When  the  boy  regained  him- 
self he  was  rubbing  his  eyes  like  one  rudely 
awakened,  whilst  his  companion  and  a 
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second  fairy  opposed  each  other  furiously 
in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  "  snarled  the  stranger.  "  A 
pervert,  eh?" 

"  A  brother,  sir  !  "  the  boy's  companion 
retorted.  "  One  who  has  experienced 
modern  improvements,  and  upholds  them 
—  from  dark  stances  to  boiler  explosions  ! 
Speak  to  him,  sir  !  I  defy  you  to  move  his 
mind  !  "  He  watched  the  boy  a  little 
anxiously,  nevertheless. 

The  new-comer  doffed  his  hat,  and  ap- 
proached the  boy  with  deliberate  and 
studied  politeness.  "  You  are  a  stranger," 
he  said  sweetly.  "  Can  I  by  any  possibility 
do  you  a  service?  " 

"  I  guess  not,  thank  you,"  the  boy 
answered. 

"  Ah  !  I  have  heard  with  some  surprise 
—  and  regret  —  that  you  favor  modern  im- 
provements. Do  you?  " 

"I  —  I  guess  so,  if  you  please,"  stam- 
mered the  boy. 

"  A  Yankee  !  "  the  new-comer  shouted, 
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at  the  end  of  a  burst  of  contemptuous 
laughter.  "  You  may  have  him  !  " 

He  hurried  away,  still  laughing.  The 
boy  clenched  his  fists  and  started  after; 
but  his  companion  was  speedily  at  his 
side. 

"Don't  tak,e  any  notice!"  he  urged. 
"  That  remark  showed  his  own  disturbance 
—  that 's  all.  Many  of  us  would  rather 
have  a  Yankee  with  us  than  a  Shakespeare. 
I  would.  Why,  Shakespeare  never  went  to 
a  ward  caucus  !  And  he  could  n't  have  in- 
vented a  revolver  or  a  sewing-machine  to 
save  his  life  !  That  reminds  me,"  the 
fairy  said  abruptly :  "  Did  you  ever  see  a 
cataclysm?  " 

"Huh?" 

"  Or  a  horror?  "  the  fairy  pursued.  "  Or 
even  a  tragedy?  Surely  you  've  witnessed 
distressing  occurrences?  Can't  you  give 
me  a  hint  for  my  next  oration?" 

"  Huh?  "  said  the  boy  again. 

u  It 's  very  hard  !  "  the  fairy  complained. 
"  I  thought  you  were  a  sympathetic  spirit. 
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We  have  all  sorts  of  contrivances  here  in 
Fairyland ;  but  nothing  ever  happens  !  It 's 
positively  sickening  !  Now,  for  instance, 
the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  under- 
ground-heating arrangement  might  blow 
us  all  up,  if  he  would  only  get  drunk,  as 
he  would  in  your  country.  But  he  won't ! 
Think  of  my  capacity  for  sympathy  and 
charity  and  tenderness  and  consideration, 
that  goes  undeveloped  because  we  can't 
have  that  little  modern  improvement !  Yes, 
and  the  Masters  won't  even  let  us  organize 
a  poorer  class,  to  practise  behavior  on  ! 
I  could  be  very  charming  to  a  scavenger  — 
I  know  it !  You  have  blind  beggars,  and 
hand-organ  men,  and  all  the  other  mod- 
ern improvements  —  fortunate  that  you 
are  !  " 

While  the  boy  tried  to  assimilate  this 
information,  "You  mustn't  misconstrue 
my  haste,"  the  fairy  observed,  in  his  usual 
manner.  "  As  a  patriot,  I  would  ask  you 
to  linger  and  admire  our  institutions, — 
only  we  have  n't  any  —  not  an  institution. 
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And  all  things  considered,  I  think  your 
wiser  course  is  to  get  away  before  you  are 
bothered.  I  say  it  with  sorrow,  I  am  the 
only  gentleman  in  this  community  !  " 

The  boy  recalled  Grandpa  Wilkins's 
observation  that  the  lonesome  cock  wuz 
the  hardest  crower.  He  did  not  know 
why  it  should  have  come  into  his  mind  at 
this  time :  he  did  not  see  the  special  ap- 
plication of  it ;  but  he  pondered  it  as  he 
waited  for  his  friend  to  say  more. 

"  Besides,"  the  fairy  added,  "  you  might 
not  like  to  adjudicate ;  and  strangers  fre- 
quently have  to." 

"Adjudicate?  " 

"  Yes.  We  realize  that  a  free,  unbiassed 
mind  is  best  fitted  to  see  all  sides  of  these 
great  questions ;  so  we  debate  them  before 
the  stranger,  requiring  his  judgment.  The 
last  stranger  listened  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty- four  speeches,  each  two  hours  long." 

"  Which  way  did  he  decide?  "  asked  the 
boy. 

"  We  don't  know,"  the  fairy  said  sadly. 
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"When  the  speeches  were  done,  and  we 
took  him  out  of  the  cage,  he  was  dead." 

The  boy  shivered,  and  walked  faster. 

"  Oh,  don't  hurry  !  "  implored  the  fairy. 
"  We  're  almost  at  the  boundary  now. 
You  can  't  imagine  how  I  dread  the  thought 
of  parting  with  you  !  I  believe  I  never 
met  a  sensible  person  —  a  person  who 
agreed  with  me  —  before." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  —  agreed  with  some- 
body else  —  somebody  else  would  agree 
with  you,"  the  boy  suggested  diffidently. 

The  fairy  stopped  and  looked  at  him, 
feeling,  apparently,  a  trifle  hurt. 

"  As  an  honest  man,  how  can  I  agree  ?  " 
he  demanded,  "  when  I  'm  always  right 
and  they  're  invariably  wrong  !  I  'm  will- 
ing to  make  concessions.  No  longer  ago 
than  yesterday  I  told  a  man  that  I  be- 
lieved him  a  scoundrel,  but  he  might  be 
only  an  ass.  What  more  could  I  do?" 

The  boy  did  not  commit  himself,  save 
by  a  wise  and  friendly  nod.  They  had 
reached  the  fence  that  barred  the  road. 
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He  cast  a  final  glance  over  the  fair  and 
fertile  fields.  Looking  backward  he  saw 
no  one;  but  in  Invalidis,  just  across  the 
boundary,  were  two  men,  who  sat  discours- 
ing busily  and  unaware.  The  boy  won- 
dered whether  they  would  be  friendly.  It 
was  certain  that  the  little  man  at  his  side 
had  so  proved.  The  boy  turned,  moved 
by  the  thought,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I'm  sorry,  too,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  'm 
much  obliged.  If  you  ever  come  to 
Newton,  I  '11  let  you  ride  my  bicycle  !  " 

The  fairy  shook  the  hand,  a  tear  in  his 
bright,  black  eye,  and,  not  trusting  himself 
to  speak,  walked  away.  The  boy  went 
forward. 
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HE  was  sober,  even  sad,  and  he 
walked  very  slowly.  He  had  begun 
to  miss  his  friends.  He  thought  tenderly 
of  the  fairies  who  had  been  good  to 
him ;  and,  now  that  he  had  left  them,  he 
even  regretted  those  from  whom  he  had 
willingly  parted.  It  occurred  to  him  that, 
as  Grandpa  Wilkins  used  to  say,  there  is 
sech  a  thing  's  grubbin'  all  the  whiteweed 
out  of  a  medder  —  'n'  makin'  room  fr 
witch  grass.  When  he  paused  before  the 
two  talkers,  therefore,  his  expression  was 
intensely  sombre ;  so  much  so  that  one  of 
them  seemed  to  take  fright  at  his  face, 
and,  jumping  up,  stood  trembling. 

"  Bless  me  !  "  the  fairy  panted.     "  Is  it 
your  liver?" 
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"  Huh?  "  demanded  the  boy. 

"How's  your  liver?"  the  fairy  asked 
anxiously. 

"  I  can't  tell,"  the  boy  said,  his  serious- 
ness giving  place  to  wonder.  "  I  did  n't 
know  I  had  any." 

The  fairies  looked  at  each  other  —  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"Happy  creature  !  "  one  of  them  man- 
aged to  say  between  his  sobs.  "There 
was  a  time  when  /was  innocent  of  organs 
and  functions  !  A  time  when  I  was  strong 
enough  to  read  the  obituaries  in  a  religious 
paper  !  It  was  painful  experience  taught 
me  that  digestion  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ! 
If  I  —  boo-hoo  ! — might  be  young  again, 
like  you,  —  with  the  gastric  juices  coursing 
gayly  along  my  alimentary  canal,  —  I  would 
gladly  —  boo-hoo  !  —  I  would  forego  the 
Elixir  of  Life,  and  take  my  chances  !  " 

"Yes,"  the  other  fairy  assented  mourn- 
fully. "The  Elixir  doesn't  count  unless 
you  begin  early  —  administer  it  when  the 
child  is  full  of  fresh  vitality  —  nothing  in  it 
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but  lungs.  And  why  should  we  want  to 
live  forever,  when  we  have  to  listen  to 
these  hypochondriacs?  If  they  ever  re- 
flected that  I  suffer  more  than  any  other 
man  in  Invalidis  —  " 

"  Except  me  !  "  his  companion  amended. 

"  Pooh  !     You  have  n't  any  —  " 

But  the  boy  thought  that  this  had  gone 
quite  far  enough,  and  he  did  aot  scruple 
to  interfere.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said 
suddenly.  "  Will  you  please  show  me  the 
end  of  the  rainbow?  " 

The  fairies  shook  their  heads  in  sur- 
prised, half-doubtful  agreement.  They  did 
not  at  once  reply,  but  seemed,  while  they 
hesitated,  to  ponder  probabilities.  The 
boy  waited  impatiently.  He  was  more 
than  willing  to  move  on. 

"  I  'm  afraid  we  can't,"  one  of  them 
finally  replied.  "  But  that 's  nothing  !  "  he 
added  brightly.  "  We  can  show  you  some- 
thing to  beat  that,  —  a  man  with  three  spinal 
columns !  They  observe  the  eight-hour 
law,  of  course :  one  of  them  sleeps,  and 
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another  engages  in  innocent  recreation, 
while  the  third  works.  You  don't  want 
to  see  'em  ?  Very  well !  Go  to  the  doc- 
tor, and  he  '11  give  you  some  of  the  light 
conversation  he  keeps  for  convalescents. 
We  have  nothing  important  to  talk  about,  — 
only  our  symptoms  !  " 

This  was  spoken  in  so  offensively  sar- 
castic a  tone  that  the  boy  perceived  that 
symptoms  were  of  the  first  importance,  and 
all  else,  himself  included,  second.  Still  he 
thanked  the  fairies  as  well  as  he  could, 
gladly  accepting  Ms  dismissal  to  the  grave 
but  kindly  little  man  whom  he  saw  just 
ahead.  This  fairy  was  evidently  friendly. 
He  waited  for  the  boy  to  approach,  and 
shook  his  hand.  But,  that  done,  a  dread- 
ful doubt  seemed  all  at  once  to  assail  him. 
He  looked,  as  Grandpa  Wilkins  used  to 
say,  ez  though  his  pipe  wuz  in  his  mouth 
'n'  his  tebacker  in  his  t'other  britches. 

"  It  is  n't  your  appendix  vermiformis,  is 
it?  "  he  asked  apprehensively. 

"Oh,  no,"  the  boy  made  answer.  "I 
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want  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the 
rainbow,  if  you  please." 

"  Gold,  eh  ?  "  (after  a  moment  of  relieved 
meditation).  "  If  it 
were  a  pot  of  oint- 
ment, now!  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  give  it 
to  you,"  the  doctor 
confessed.  "To  tell 
you  the  truth,  we  never 
have  rainbows.  They 
follow  rain,  you  know ; 
and  these  people  abol- 
ished rain,  because  it 
made  their  corns 
ache." 

"This  is  the  last 
place  in  Fairyland, 
isn't  it?"  asked  the 
boy,  in  a  low  and  disappointed  voice. 

"The  last  place?  Oh,  no.  Fairyland 
extends  to  —  to  all  over.  You  might  travel 
all  your  life,  and  never  come  to  the  end. 
I  'd  travel — if  I  could." 
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"Do  you  have  corns?"  the  boy  asked 
sympathizingly. 

"  I  have  —  nothing."  The  fairy's  manner 
was  depressed  and  remorseful.  "  I  was  a 
student  of  medicine,  an  investigator,  in 
Mentaliton.  I  discovered  heart-failure. 
They  chained  me  to  a  wretch  who  frivo- 
lously reported  that  a  man  died  for  want 
of  breath,  and  —  and  sent  us  here." 

"And  you  don't  like  it?  "  suggested  the 
boy. 

"  Once  in  a  while  I  have  fun,"  the  other 
answered,  more  cheerfully.  "  Sometimes  I 
go  over  to  the  next  province,  where  the 
people  who  don't  like  children  live. 
There  's  a  vacant  lot  beside  every  house, 
you  understand.  The  boys  play  ball  there, 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  have  torch-light 
processions  in  the  evenings." 

"  Say  !  "  the  boy  interrupted,  "  I  thought 
fairies  were  born  grown-up  !  A  fairy  told 
me  so  !  " 

"  Oh,  well,  as  a  rule  we  are,"  the  doctor 
answered  equably.  "Some  would  rather 
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be  born  babies,  and  they  have  their  own 
way  about  it.  We  plan  to  keep  enough  on 
hand  to  amuse  the  single  women.  In 
fact,  children  are  rather  popular 
here.  I  wonder  you  don't  join 
us,"  he  concluded  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way. 

"  What !  " 

"  Of  course  if  you 
stay  in  your  coun- 
try you  may  be 
President,"  the 
other  pursued.  "  I  believe  every  American 
lad  is  going  to  be  President,  isn't  he?" 
The  boy  flushed  and  nodded  :  in  Grandpa 
Wilkins's  phrase  he'd  found  it  a  durn  sight 
easier  to  build  a  castle  in  Spain  than  it  wuz 
to  put  up  a  hen-house  in  the  back  yard. 
"  But  don't  you  suppose  the  President  often 
wishes  he  could  crawl  through  a  keyhole,  or 
hide  under  a  tea-cup,  as  a  fairy  can?  " 

The  boy  said  nothing. 

"  And  then,  you  know,  you  might  not  be 
President,"  the  fairy  resumed,  in  a  tone  of 
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remorseless  calm.  "  Perhaps  your  friends 
would  n't  have  money  enough.  You  might 
turn  out  a  sandwich-man.  I  think  if  I 
were  you,  I  'd  make  sure  of  my  future  and 
become  a  fairy." 

"  I  would  n't  want  to  leave  my  papa  and 
mamma,"  the  boy  said  chokingly. 

"  Oh,  that 's  nothing,"  smiled  the  doctor. 
"You  could  get  others  right  away,  —  and 
please  yourself  about  them.  Every  fairy 
is  privileged  to  choose  his  own  father  and 
mother.  I  don't  believe  you  picked  out 
yours.  Did  you?  " 

"N-no." 

"  Besides,"  the  doctor  said  after  a  mo- 
ment, speaking  weightily,  that  his  words 
might  sink  deep,  "  besides,  it  would  be  well 
to  accustom  yourself  to  the  idea,  because, 
you  see,  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  out." 

"Not  get  out?" 

"  Precisely." 

"  I  could  go  back  the  same  way  I  came." 

The  fairy  shook  his  head,  not  as  though 
he  enjoyed  the  boy's  discomfiture,  but  in 
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the  manner  of  one  who  has  been  chastened 
by  fruitless  effort. 

"  You  'd  be  halted  and  taken  care  of — 
for  your  own  good,"  he  explained.  "  It 
would  be  assumed  that  any  one  who  wanted 
to  leave  Fairyland  was  non  compos.  Mor- 
tals don't  often  come  to  us,  but  when  they 
do  —  well,  I  don't  think  any  ever  get 
away,  except  by  luck." 

"  I  '11  bet  you  've  thought  of  a  way  out !  " 
the    boy    exclaimed, 
drawing  courage  from 
a  sudden  twinkle  in 
the  doctor's  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  have.  But 
you  must  n't  expect 
much  from  it.  If  you 
could  find  the  rain- 
bow"  (confidentially),  "you  might  walk 
home  on  it." 

"Then  I '11  find  it!" 

"  I  believe  you  will,"  the  doctor  agreed 
admiringly.  "  Unless  —  something  hap- 
pens." 
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"Doctor!"  broke   in  a  strident   voice, 

"  what  shall  I  take  to  settle  my  stomach?  " 

The  boy  turned  impatiently,  but  noted, 

with    passing    pity,  the   woe -begone    face 

of  the  intruder. 

"  Swallow  a  brick," 
the  doctor  advised  at 
once. 

The  sufferer  thanked 
him,  and  dropped  down 
by  the  roadside.  The 
boy,  looking  back  a 
moment  later,  saw  that 
he  had  already  pro- 
cured his  brick,  and,  seeming  confident  and 
somewhat  relieved,  was  rubbing  it  ener- 
getically with  a  rag. 

"  He  can't  swallow  it !  "  said  the  horror- 
stricken  boy. 

"Of  course  he  can't,"  the  doctor  con- 
ceded. "  But  he  perceives,  at  the  very 
start,  that  the  treatment  is  reasonable.  His 
stomach  rises  ;  something  heavy  would  hold 
it  down  :  hence  the  brick.  He  will  struggle 
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with  the  brick  until  he  forgets  that  he  has 
a  stomach ;  consequently,  it  will  cease  to 
trouble  him :  in  other  words,  he  will  be 
well.  It 's  a  very  simple  method,  but  in 
practice  it 's  always  effective.  Working 
along  this  line  I  discovered  the  Mind- 
Cure." 

Knowing  nothing  about  the  Mind-Cure, 
the  boy  perceived  the  force  of  Grandpa 
Wilkins's  words  that  he  jest 's  lives  the  hens 
would  cackle,  but  he  never  expected  'em 
to  tell  him  when  to  put  in  his  peas.  Since 
he  could  get  no  light  on  his  own  situation, 
he  needed  to  be  amused,  that  he  might 
forget.  He  was  almost  grateful  to  the  fairy 
who  stopped  them,  holding  out  his  hand ; 
and  yet  the  little  man  said  only  :  "  How 's 
your  liver?  " 

"  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,"  the  boy 
answered,  wondering,  but  from  a  saving 
instinct  of  politeness.  "  How 's  yours?  " 

"  Oh,  torpid,  torpid,"  the  fairy  said  dis- 
mally. "  By  the  way,"  he  added,  showing 
a  certain  embarrassment  in  the  manner  and 
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terms  of  his  speech  —  "  matter  of  form, 
I  suppose,  —  delicate  question  —  perhaps 
your  friend  —  have  you  been  doing  any  — 
any  mischief?  " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  roared  the 
doctor. 

"  Well  —  so  to  speak  —  I  heard  a  rumor 
of  a  High  Commission  —  " 

"  You  're  not  going  to  write  a  book  about 
us,  are  you?  "  the  doctor  asked  brusquely, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  boy. 

"  Why,  of  course  not !  " 

"  Of  course  not !  "  the  doctor  repeated, 
"  I  knew  you  were  n't  an  English  tourist. 
Some  mistake  ! "  He  bent  a  cross  and 
questioning  glance  upon  the  informer." 

"  I  warned  you  as  a  friend,"  the  other 
hastened  to  say.  "  It  was  nothing  to  me. 
Anyway,  here  they  come  !  " 

The  three  looked  backward  with  various 
emotions  at  the  approaching  crowd.  The 
informer  was  plainly  triumphant  over  his 
vindication.  The  doctor  was  bewildered, 
as  his  face  showed.  But  the  boy  was  al- 
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most  paralyzed  with  fear  and  dread;  for, 
far  in  the  front,  her  eyes  alight  with  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  been  equal  to 
the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  he  saw 
the  little  woman  from  Tecattis  ! 

She  saw 
him  too,  and 
nodded  as 
blithely  as 
though  he  had 
been  her  dear- 
est. "  Don't 
be  alarmed, 
stranger ! "  she 
called,  before  they  were  fairly  within 
speaking  distance.  "It  gratifies  us,  and 
it  doesn't  hurt  you,  you  know  !  " 

The  boy  roused  from  his  lethargy  at  the 
sound  of  that  hated  voice.  He  would 
have  run  away ;  but  the  doctor  seized  him 
compellingly,  and  the  doctor's  stern,  re- 
proachful words  placed  him  in  closer 
bonds.  "What!  what!"  the  fairy  de- 
manded. "  I  am  your  friend,  and  I  am  also 
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a  good  citizen.  I  shall  be  true  to  you,  but 
you  must  abide  the  summons  of  the  State  J 
Wait !  Trust  me  !  " 


After  all,  the  boy  thought,  his  panic  was 
absurd  :  a  word  must  confound  the  curious 
woman ;   he  would  stay.     He  planted   his 
feet  firmly,  and  was  brave. 
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"  It 's  a  —  a  very  —  simple  matter,"  the 
woman  from  Tecattis  panted,  as  she  and 
her  companions  neared  them,  "  though  the 
stranger  —  seemed  to  —  make  much  of 
it.  He  told  me,"  she  continued  more 
glibly,  gaining  breath,  "  he  told  me  that 
he  didn't  know  whether  his  brain  was 
round  or  square ;  and  when  I  suggested 
that  I  would  like  to  look  at  it,  he  said  the 
top  of  his  head  was  fastened  on  !  " 

Even  the  doctor  joined  the  chorus  of 
puzzled  comment  that  followed  this.  "  My  ! 
my  ! "  he  muttered,  "  How  very  odd  ! 
You  're  strangely  disobliging,"  he  added, 
addressing  the  boy.  "  Why  won't  you  let 
us  look?  If  it  is  fastened  on,  we  could 
fasten  it  on  again,  couldn't  we?  " 

"  It  would  kill  me  !  "  The  boy  protested 
as  earnestly  as  he  could. 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  cried  the  doctor 
cheerily.  "  And  granting  that  it  did,  you 
know,"  he  went  on  with  sweet  persuasive- 
ness, "  we  'd  pickle  you  nicely  in  alcohol 
and  place  you  where  you'd  be  admired  for 
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thousands  of  years.  Think  of  it !  Why, 
there  are  lots  of  men  in  your  country  who 
pickle  themselves  in  alcohol  and  go  on 
exhibition ;  they  think  they  look  pretty  !  " 

"  You  sha'n't !  "  the  boy  yelled  angrily. 
"Ain't  you  my  friend?"  he  asked  in  a 
sudden  transition  to  pathos. 

"  Certainly  !  "  the  doctor  nodded.  He 
was  grave,  but  calm,  like  one  who  speaks 
to  an  unreasonable  child.  "  I  want  to  do 
you  honor.  Come,  now !  "  He  sidled 
nearer.  «  I  '11  just  take  hold  of—  " 

The  boy  was  off  and  away  ! 

He  had  never  run  as  he  ran  then.  The 
encircling  fields  became  an  impression  of 
green.  The  fences  blurred  into  a  mass. 
The  road  narrowed  to  a  point  before  him, 
and  the  swift  air  singing  in  his  ears  swept 
thunderously  behind.  He  almost  dared  to 
think  he  might  escape.  But  then  all  in 
an  instant  he  began  to  fear.  His  breath 
shortened  and  came  painfully,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  his  heart  beat  with  great  throbs. 
The  footsteps  of  his  pursuers  sounded 
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nearer.     Could  he  clear  the  boundary  fence 
and   shake   them   off?     They   were   close 


upon  him  when  he  gathered  himself  for  the 
leap.  Up  he  went ;  down  he  came  again, 
his  spent  strength  unequal  to  the  effort. 
In  one  moment  he  was  surrounded.  To 
fight  was  useless  now.  Whilst  he  might, 
he  struggled  fiercely,  but  he  was  overborne, 
held,  crushed  :  and  then,  the  bitterness  of 
death  upon  him  — 

It    was    only  a   ray  of  sunlight,  but  it 

seemed  to  bear  the  tints  of  the  morning 

and  the  fragrance  of  all  sweet  flowers.     It 

lay  across  his  bed  —  his  own  !  —  and  he 
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watched  it  with  dull,  incurious  interest. 
Presently  he  followed  it  to  the  screen  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed;  and  when  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  it  ended  there,  he 
knew  that  there  was  some  one  behind  the 
screen.  He  wondered  vaguely  who  that 
could  be.  His  memory  retraced .  a  dim 
and  shadowed  road.  At  length  it  arrived. 
He  spoke,  marvelling  that  his  voice  was 
only  a  whisper : 

"  Is  that  the  little  woman?  "  he  asked. 
Then  a  strange  thing  happened ;  for  his 
own  mamma  came  from  behind 
the  screen  and  knelt  at  the  bed- 
side, looking  at  him  with  hungry 
eyes  of  love,  but  saying  no  word. 
And  he,  feeling  comforted,  but 
not  quite   assured,    spoke   once 
more  : 
"Where  have  I  been?" 
"  Hush,    darling !  "    she    chided    softly. 
"  You  have  never  left  home.     You  Ve  been 
ill  since  you  fell  from  the  veranda,    and 
you  Ve  had  bad  dreams ;    but   they  were 
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only  dreams  ;  and  now  you  must  go  quietly 
to  sleep,  and  forget  them." 

Then  the  boy  was  still  and  full 
of  peace.  Nevertheless  his  eyes 
were  restless,  and  they  returned 
to  the  screen  after  every  roving. 
Somehow  it  seemed  that  further 
comfort  must  be  hidden  there. 
And  so  indeed  it  proved.  For 
now,  whilst  the  boy's  attention 
fixed  upon  it,  a  face  peered 
cautiously  around  the  screen,  a 
face  that  the  boy  well  knew;  and  as  the 
boy  smiled  feebly  at  it,  — 

"Y'  ain't  quite  so  loony  's  ye  wuz,  be 
ye  ?  "  said  Grandpa  Wilkins. 


FINIS. 
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